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The Washington Plum. 


‘The origin of this variety is re- 
markable. The parent tree was pur- 
chased in the market of New York, ' 
sometime in the end of the last century. 
It remained barren several years, till, 
during a violent thunder storm, the | 
whole trunk was struck to the earth) 
and destroyed. ‘The root afterwards 
threw up a number of vigorous shoots, 
all of which were allowed to remain, 
and finally produced fruit. It is, there- 
fore, to be presumed that the stock of 
the barren tree was the parent of this.’ 

DESCRIPTION. 

Woop.—Long jointed, rather slen- 
der; of a dark brown, and slightly pu- 
bescent when young. 

Leaves.—Oblong, large and shining, 
Juxuriant. 

Frowers.—Very large and white. 

Fruir.—Large, regularly oval, with 
avery obscure suture, except just at the 
stalk. ‘The 
inch long, inserted in a shallow cavity. 
Skin, dull yellow, broken a little with 
green assuming an orange cast on the 
sunny side, with a purplish bloom, and 
a little mottled with crimson dots. 
Flesh, yellow, firm, very sweet and 
luscious, separating freely from the 
stone. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan had this tree 
in bearing last year. 


New Editorial 

E. J. Hooper and Chas. W. 
will hereafter conduct this work, though 
Mr. Foster, its present Editor, will 
still continue his valuable assistance in 
making drawings and engravings. 
the past year it has had many discour- 


Arrangement, 


and supporters to some extent have lost 
their interest init. ‘They, and a large 


© incinnati, December, 1843. 


| 
| 
| 


Stalk three-fourths of an | 


| western 


Elliott | 





— 


(No. Ve 


number of catenpelaiig and growing 
eultivators, need and wish a work such 
as this ought to become. Could they 
feel certain that, for one dollar a year, 
‘it would promptly and punctually be 
aid upon their table on the first of 
‘every month; keep them up with the 
improvements and discoveries which 
are being made yearly and daily; fur- 
‘nish hints to them for their pleasure and 
profit, as well as plans for ornamental 
and useful erections, portraits of fine 
‘stock, fruits, plants, &e4 &c.—could 
the cultivators of this western world 
once feel certain of this, a large and 
liberal subscription must follow. The 
Publisher has pledged himself to pune- 
tuality, and will do his share of the 
work at the proper time hereafter. The 
January number will come out at once, 





jand the February number on the Ist of 


that month. ‘he obligation then rests 
with the two persons named above.— 
They will do what they can to make 
the work worthy of the attention of the 
farmers and gardeners —to 
make it a work that will be welcome, 
one which they will want and will send 
for. This is not an easy task; but 


‘there is in this whole eountry an in- 
i 


creasing love for these things, which 
will develop new material, and new 
facts of interest; these, with care and at- 
tention, may he brought together here to 
be again distributed: collected like the 
floating mists into nourishing rain-drops. 

Mr. Hooper will superintend the ag- 
ricultural partion of the paper, Mr. El- 
liott the horticultural. ‘They are both 


| practical men, and reside near this city ; 
they expect no pecuniary gain, and will 
For || 

| work the spirit of life and punctuality. 
agements ‘and del: ays, so that its friends | 
been principally prepared before the 
‘above arrangement was entered into. 


be satisfied if they can infuse into the 


The matter for the present number had 
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Proceedings of the Agricultural Fair. 


Wasarneron, Miss., Nov. 1, 1843. 
The Agricultural, Horticultural, and Botan- 
ical Society of Jefferson College, met this day 
pursuant to postponement. 


appointment, would deliver an address on “ the 


ence to Practical Horticulture,” which was 
listened to with a great deal of attention and 
interest. 
College grounds for the purpose of viewing 
the stock, agricultural productions, and other 
articles offered for exhibition. 


On the morning of the 2d, the society met. 
to receive the reports of the diflerent commit- | 


tees. 
STOCK. 


The committee on agricultural premiums, 
recommend that premium No. 1, a silver cup, 


be awarded to Thomas Hall, Esq. for the larg- | 


est number of improved stock, embracing 
horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Your committee thus awarding the first pre- 
mium to Mr. Hall, cannot pass over in silence 


the fine and handsome stock exhibited by Na-_ 
thaniel Hoggatt, Esq., the only competitor of | 
Mr. Hall, for the premium, and must in the! 


long list presented by him, particularize his 
fine Durham milch cow and calf. 
J, P: Watworrtna, 
Puitie Hoeearrt, 
Taomas Armart, 


C. L. Dusuisson, 
Committee. 


REPORTS OF SUB-COMMITTEES, 


Horsss.—A larger and better collection of 
horses were exhibited than at any previous 
fair. After a careful examination, we present 
the following awards of premiums, viz: 


Stallions. 1st prem. half eacle, to Col. A. L. Binga- 
man’s s. h. Tishemingo, by imported Leviathan, dam 
by Sir Archy. 

Brood Mares. \ist prem. half eagle, to Nathanie! 
Hoggatt’s g. m. Lisbon Maid, by Napoleon, dam hy 
Pacolet. 2d prem. quarter eagle, to John Fulton's ch. 
m. by Gracchus, dam by Whip. 

Three Year's Old. 1st prem. quarter eagle, to Wm. 
H. Dunbar's s. g. by Medoc. 


Two Years Old. 1st prem. quarter eagle, to Robert || 


McCullough’s g. c. Truth Teller, by Leviathan, dam 


by Pacolet. 2d prem. certificate, to Allen Davis’ s. c. | 


by Leviathan, dam Jenny Mills. 

Yeurlings. lst prem. quarter eagle, to N. Hoggatt’s 
s f. by Tuscahoma, dam Lisbon Maid. 2d prem. cer- 
tificate, to Col. Wilkinson's s. f. by Tuscahoma, dam 
by Timoleon. 


Sucklings. 1st prem. quarter eagle,to Capt. Minor’s || 


s. f. by Leviathan, dam Telie Doe. 2d prem. certificate 
to John Fulton’s b. c. by Doncaster, dam by Gracchus 
Saddie Horses. lst prem. bridle and martingale, to 
Joseph Dunbar's bay gelding. 2d prem. to Thomas 
Hall. 7 
W. Sr. Joux Ettior, 
F. L. Craisporne, 


Joun Hunter, 
Committee. 


| 
The society then adjourned to the | 

| 

| J. Ker, 
1 


Catrie.—The committee on cattle have 
duly inspected the stock exhibited, and recom. 





| mend that the following premiums be awarded: 


| Bulls. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to Jos. Dunbar, 24 
prem. Southern Planter, to Gerard C. Brandon. 34 
| 


prem. certificate, to Thos. Hall. 


|| Improved Cors. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to Joseph 

s | Dunbar. 2d prein. certificate, to Thos. Hall. 

The Presideut stated that Mr. Affleck, by | : 

|| Chamberlin. 2d prem. Southern 
, . 7 } ‘ergus( . 3 > - CB ifics J S. ; ai 

Nature and Structure of Plants, with refer- | a yr, agg phages eg agg <a 


Native Milch Cows. 1st prem. — eagle, to S, 
*Janter, to Wm, J 


Bull Calves. 1st prem. quarter eagle, to Thos. Hal), 
| 2d prem. certificate, to N. Hoggatt. 
Heifers. ist prem. quarter eagle, to S, Chamberlain, 
Best Three Yoke Oxen. 1st prem. quarter eagle, to 
Nathaniel Hoggatt. 
G, Cotuoun, 


Wm. Bistann, 
Committee, 


Hoes.—The committee on hogs report the 


| following awards made by them, and which 


' . * 
| they recommend the society to confirm: 
| Boars. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to S Chamberlin, 


|| Byfield, 10 months old. 2¢ prem. Southern Planter, to 


| Thos. Hall, Berkshire 8 months old. 3d prem. certifi. 


cate, to k. L. Wailes, Berkshire. 
Sows. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to Thos. Hall. 2d 
Sins ‘ Aas a , 
prem. certificate, to Thos. Hall. 

Pigs. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to S, Chamberlin, for 
| the best litter of pigs. 2d prem. to B. L. C. Wailes. 
Perer Rucker, 
ry’ 

T'uos. Bennarp, 
G, C, Brannon, 


Committee. 





| Suszr.—The committee on sheep have ex- 
| amined the various animals submitted to their 
inspection, and recommend the following 
|| awards : 

|| Best Pen of Sheep, 29. 
} B. L. C. Wailes. 

| Best Southdown Ram. Ist prem. quarter eagle, to 
] Thos. Hall. 

|| Best Southdown Ewe. ist prem. quarter eagle, to 
|| Thos. Hall. 

| Best Cotswoid or Baketrell Ram. 1st prem. quarter 
|| eagle.to Thomas Hall. 2d prem. a certificate, to B. 
'| C. Wailes. 

| Best Saxony or Merino Ram. Ist prem. quarter 
|| eagle, to B. L. C. Wailes. 2d prem. a certificate, 
|| B. L. C. Wailes. — 
| Your committee beg leave to state that there 
| were but few sheep exhibited, and with the 
| exception of the Bakewell ram of Mr. Hall, 
there were no pure bloods shewn, and we ac- 

| cordingly have awarded the premiums to such 
|| as approached nearest purity. 
| Samurct H. Lameppiy, 


1 O. Mercatr, 
Committee. 


Ist prem. quarter eagle, to 


| Aericcttrurat Propvctions.—The com 
mittee on Agricultural productions, implements 

_and manufactures, have performed the duty a& 
| signed them, and submit the following report, 
| and recommend the following premiums, Vi 
] To Saml. Chamberlin, for the best specimen of Cora, 
|| a Berkshire pig. 

| To Wm. H. Dunhar, 2d prem. a certificate. 


| Rice. Ist prem. one dollar, to Thomas Afflecks 
| Pumpkins. 1st prem. certificate, to W. J. Fergusod. 


Best Cart or Wagon. Ist prem. quarter eagle, @ 
Ww. H. Dunbar. 








Sy = 








No. V. 


Best piece of Linsey. 
Lamb, w Jas. P. Sessions. 
Isaac Dunbar. 

Flannel. ist prem. Merino Ram, to Jos. Dunbar. 

To Mrs. Gaines Donahoe, best sample of Domestic 
Goods, Linseys and Cottonades, first choice of sheep. 

Jo Mrs. E. M. Daingerfield, best sample of Hosiery, 
second choice of sheep. 

Tobacco. Ist prem. Southern Planter. to Peter Ruc- 
ker. 2d prem. a certificate, to Jos. Dunbar. 


The committee regret that in their depart- 
ment they met with but few implements for | 
agricultural purposes, and none of home man- 
ufacture. 

The committee examined some “ comforts,” || 
presented as substitutes for negro blankets. | 
The one which in their judgment best deserves | 
credit for the enterprise and ingenuity of the | 
manufacturer, is that offered by Mrs. Thomas | 
Hall. It is composed entirely of articles grown ! 
on the * Cole’s Creek” plantation, and is ad- | 
mirably adapted to the purpose for which it | 
was intended. To Mrs. Hall the committee, | 
with pleasure, award the premium— Quarter | 
eagle. Rost. Braptey, 
C, Wuirmone, 
Rost. Parrsrson, | 

Committee. ! 
| 
} 





Ist prem. a Merino Buck ; 
2d prem. certificate, to 

















} 


Horticuttrurat.—The Horticultural com- 
mittee beg leave to report upon the articles 
included in their department, as follows: 


Best specimen of Domestic Wine—Quarter 
Eagle—T'o Isaac Dunbar, Esq. This was the 
only specimen offered ; yet, though there was 
no competition, the first premium was unani- 
mously awarded, ‘This wine is the vintage of 
1842; the body and flavor are fine, but its | 
great acidity is objectionable. This, however, | 
Mr. Dunbar’s perseverance and enterprise, | 
your committee have no doubt, will ultimately | 
overcome. 

Best and most extensive variety of dried | 
and preserved fruits, jellies and pickles, | 
raised and preserved by the lady presenting | 
them—A Japan Tray, first choice—To Mrs. | 
B. L. C. Wailes; whose specimens in all the | 
departments named, were very fine. The | 
castors, filled entirely with articles of home| 
growth and manufacture, including mustard, } 
cayenne pepper, catsup, vinegar, etc., were a | 
pleasing evidence of good management. 1 

Second premium, a pair of Sugar-T'iongs— | 
To Mrs. Wm. J. Ferguson, who showed a | 
most extensive variety in every department | 
named. | 

Your committee also award a pair of hand- | 
some flower vases to Mrs. Branch, for the very } 
beautiful jellies and rich cordials exhibited by | 
her. Their excellence would have entitled them | 
to a first premium, had the list been complete 

To the lady who shall exhibit the greatest 
variety of vegetables from her own garden— 

Japan Tray, second choice—T'o Mrs. Wm. 
J. Ferguson, whose most extraordinary exhi- 
bition of vegetables attracted the attention of 


| 
| 
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all. ‘here were nearly fifty sorts, all fine ; 
the green peas, young potatoes, turnips, etc., 
were particularly so, 

Best specimen of Butter, five pounds—A 
Japan ‘T'ray—To Mrs. Joseph Shields; a su- 
perior article, in firmness, color, flavor, etc. 

Second best, a certificate—To Mrs. Wm. J. 
Ferguson, also excellent butter, very neatly put 
up. 

For the largest and finest collection of flow- 
ers contributed to the decorations, a selection 
of ten varieties of ornamental plants— To Mrs. 
Phillips. 

Second best, a certificate—To Mrs. B. L. C. 
Wailes. 

Best Bouquet, a variety of ornamental 
plants—To Mr. Beaumont. ‘This was difficult 
to decide; the bouquets were all fine, espe- 
cially those of Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Dr. Young, 
and two that had no labels. 

Best Turnips—A half bushel of Seed Rice— 
To Mrs. Wm, J. Ferguson. 

Best six heads of Cabbage—One Dollar— 
To Mr. Thomas Hall. 

Best collection of Dahlias—Mr. Beaumont ; 
seedlings of his own growing. 

The Yam Massicots exhibited by Mr. Bis- 
nd, seem a very singular production. 

Tuos. Arriecx, Ch’n. 
List OF PREMIUMS AWARDED BY TRE 
Committee on Neepite Worx.—The arti- 
cles exhibited, coming under the examination 
of the committee of ladies, for whom we have 
the honor to make the report, are as follows, 
with the list of premiums as awarded by them : 

Miss Vincentz exhibited the largest quantity 
of needle work, and the greatest variety, con- 
sisting of knit cuffs, collars, infant socks, em- 








la 


|| broidered slippers, knit caps and worsted gloves. 


First premium, an Annual, handsomely bound 
in embossed morocco. 

To Mrs. Hewitt, the second best in variety 
and excellence—Certificate. 

Miss O. D. Smith, one card of beautifully 
knit lace. The lace made a splendid appear- 
ance from its quantity and fine quality—Pen- 
cil case. 

Miss Eugenia Burruss—knit lace, embroid- 
ery and needle work, admirable in every re- 
spect—premium, Silver Pencil. 

Miss 8S. C. McCowen, four pieces of baby 
linen; the sewing of these little affairs was 
verv neat and beautiful, and were also the 
work of a little girl. Premium, silver pencil. 

Miss Catharine Newman—embroidered pin- 
cushions, and elegant wrought cuffs ;_ the cush- 
ions, besides their usefulness, would form a 
splendid ornament for the toilet. Premium, 
card case, 

Mrs. Pulling—one pair lady’s embroidered 
slippers, two pair of infants socks ; these arti- 
cles attracted universal attention, Premium, 
silver needle-case. 
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Mrs. H. Giles—embroidery on broad cloth, | 
and one counterpane: both beautiful speci-' 
mens of home industry, Premium, certifi- The following upon the subject of 


cate, ° . 
cotton growing, we extract from the 


Miss R, H. Covington—two aprons carefully ||”) ' . 
finished, one embrvidered with worsted, the | Concordia Intelligencer, it being from 


other trimmed with knit lace: the work of|| the pen of our friend and correspondent 
a little girl. Premium, silver pencil, } "Thos. Affleck, and knowing as we do 
Mrs. S. O. West—a most elaborately knit | the interest he takes in the subject, we 
cap. Of this kind of work, this specimen was | tisk ea: dines obd dee conan 4 
unsurpassed, and evinced that taste and skill || tae ee 
at home can rival the most beautiful produc- || ENE better than by giving circulation to 
tions from abroad. Premium, card case. | the statement contained in the article, 
Mrs. N. M. Hall — embroidered es We have before expressed our belief in 
eres mee ee a Dr. Cloud’s system, and we consider the 
re. J, I, Wiickie—embdroidered, pertorate’ | experiment here made by Mr. Affleck, 
paper box, and embroidered work-bag. Pre-|| 0 < fully eneteléer ent ts views of'4 
mium, certificate. jas i y carrying out the views ol that 
Miss E. lL. Magrader—lady’s mits, and three | gentleman. ED. 


pair of baby’s socks, Premium, pencil case. ! If ld ; 
Mrs. E. 8S. Miller—four quilts, patch-work. || we could, upon our hill lands, produce 


No lady looked upon these labored and beau- ! even 2,000 Ibs. per acre, by adopting a rea- 
tiful quilts, without wishing to be their posses- || sonably improving system, and by almost 


sor. The premium of a quarter eagle was||@7y extent of manuring, would we not be 
awarded them with acclamation. The quilts, || immensely benefited 1 How many planters, 
| cultivating hill lands, gather over 700 lbs, 


we noticed, were offered for sale, and we be- || 
lieve, if placed in some one or more of the dry |) Per acre ! Not many. And yet, to do even 


good stores of Natchez or New Orleans, would |) this, requires incessant hard work from New 
readily bring even higher prices than are asked | Year's day until Christmas. The difference 
for them by their present owner. | between ploughing, planting, tending and 
Mrs. M. C. Foreman—one_ hemstitched || picking over, say 300 acres, and 100, is very 
handkerchief, a most perfect gossamer, lighter || great, and would allow of much labor being 
and more beautiful than embroidered ones, for || bestowed in making and applying manure, 
which such large sums are paid.. Proud, in-|| and in extra-deep ploughing. Nor need I 
deed, might that lady be who claims such an || descant upon the comfort and advantage to 
article of dress as the work of her hands. Pre- || the planter, of being able to plant and tend 
ium, certificate, jas much ground with one half of his hands 
The comforts offered as substitutes for negro |! as the whole of them ean pick clean by 
blankets, were presumed to come under the ob- || Christmas—leaving him the other half of 
servation of the committee on manufactures. || his force for the rest of the work necessary 
The premiums were awarded, as near 4s || on a farm, including, of course, under such 
possibie, in accordance with the claims of the |! 4 systein, manure-making. 
articles exhibited. No articles of inferior qual- || f{ow jt would astonish the farmers in 
ity, came under the notice of the committee, | ny native country, to be told, that at this 
and where arficles prsae que eis pond Beary ‘late day of agricultural improvement, theit 
remium was given to the quantity presented. | sal toe ial . 
No articles of silk were exhibited. Ae the pre- |} terme ee = ‘ part of America, and per 
| ticularly amongst the traveled and enlight 
miums appropriated for this department, were } ened Southern planters, it required a lengthy 
distributed for other — ‘¢~—S=«t | argument to prove to them the value of deep 
rs, AFFLECK, D clceadlttad: ttt aiiiend einamedaa™ 
Mrs. WALTON, |, Ploughing and abundant manuring : 
| Soon after reading Dr. Cloud’s commu 


. BRANCH, _So ! 
i een nication, last spring, I had a piece of toler- 
Report through T B Thorpe. | ably good hill land, containing three acres, 


wes three rods and thirty-five poles, cleared of 


, . > > r] wey ’ St) eee 9 h- 
I'he annual election for officers took place, the previous year’s trash—some pri 
when the following gentlemen were elected— || €!8 of manure per acre added, consisting 0 
For President, Capt. Wm. J. Minor. the scrapings of the cow-pen, partly decay- 
For Vice Presidents, Samuel Chamberlain, || €d cotton-seed, and so on. This I seatier 


Jas. S. Johnston, J. P. Walworth and Isaac ed broadcast; then threw up ridges, which 
Dunbar. average, from centre to centre, five feet fout 


For Treasurer, Wm. J. Ferguson. inches; then harrowed down by running 4 
For Secretary, John C. Inge. heavy harrow lengthwise of the ridge— 
B, L. C. WAILES, Pres‘t. |] Here I planted some very superior Gulf-h! 


Cotton Growing. 
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seed, presented tome by Mr. Compton, Sen. || and were entirely useless. ‘That he, for 
near Rodney. ‘The seed I first dainpened || some cause which I do not now recollect, 
pretty well with brine, and then rolled in dry || put sea-weed or rock-weed on his garden 
ashes—dropping some ten or fifteen seeds ||in the fall, to a considerable extent, and in 
at about every 26 inches, which were after- || the spring a portion of it was dug into the 
wards thinned out to a single plant. soil. ‘hat year he had a good crop of 
I am not certain of the amount of labor || plums, and continued to have good crops 
besjowed upon this piece of ground—the || for years by the application of rock-weed. 
tending was the same as that given to the|| I came to the conclusion that it was the 
rest of the crop; further than that my over-|| salt which prevented the insects from in- 
seer, Mr. Ventriss, has repeatedly said to|) juring the trees and fruit. Therefore I 
me, that he had not one half the trouble|}had about two quarts of salt put around 
with the grass on that piece, that he had |\each of my plum trees, about six inches 
with any other part of the plantation—-** that || from the trunk. I put it on in December, 
the grass did not trouble him there.” I but any time when the ground is frozen or 
rather think that it did trouble some of us || snow is on will do. ‘The ensuing season 
this year! ‘This was of course to be ascri- | my trees all bore full, and I cut off all the 
bed to the deep ploughing. || diseased wood, and I have had none since. 
Now, gentlemen, from the (scant) four |] have puton saltevery year. That which 
acres of ground, Mr. Ventriss assures me | has been used in beef and pork is equally 
that he has already picked 7,325 Ibs. of su- || as good, only take care and not put on the 
perior seed cotton; and that there is yet) brine. I had one good tree killed by a 
cotton enough open, and to open, to yield | person incautiously putting brine around it. 
over 2,000 lbs. more. I know that he has} You see that the salt being put on in the 
been very particular both in picking and | winter, it works into the ground by degrees, 
weighing, and have every reason to believe } and becomes diffused through the soil be- 
his report to be correct. | fore vegetation commences, and it is then 
Now here we have, on a first hurried ex- || taken up in a suitable portion by the small 
periment, 9,325 lbs. of seed cotton from || roots, and is circulated with the sap through 
scant) four acres of ground; or, allowing | the tree, leaves and fruit, and insects are 
1,330 Ibs. to make a bale, (and as it is a||so averse to salt that they will not take it 
very fine article, I think it a fair allowance) || if they can get fresh food. 
we have seven bales of ginned cotton! | By this means I have been able to ob- 
I leave it to yourselves to draw yourown|tain good crops of plums while others 
conclusions, as to the amount of time, labor || have lost both fruit and trees by insects. 
and manure, that one cou/d very easily afford | As a proof of the utility of salt applied to 
to bestow upon such a small tract of land,| plum trees, Mr. Pond, who cultivates land 
to produce such a result! It required at | once overflowed with salt water, never 
least 12 acres of the same land immediate- || fails to obtain good crops of plums; and 
ly adjoining, treated, planted and tended in| neighbor Jones, who has a plum orchard, 
the usual way, to yield as much cotton; and | and an asparagus bed on the same ground, 
the staple is, to my eye, not nearly as good. || which he covers with salt mud, never fails 
to get a good crop, and his trees and fruit 
args poem are perfectly free from disease, 
I have known several persons to try this 
who had good crops by the use of salt, 
while the fruit of the adjoining gardens all 
Mr. Epiror, fell off. Hence I have come to the con- 
Dear Sir :—As I promised, I now give! clusion that salt performs a cure, and, 
you some account of my successful treat-|) when applied in time, it will prevent dis- 
nent of Plum trees, which I shall doin) ease. And, as **an ounce of preventive is 
my plain matter of fact way. /equal to a pound of cure,’’ 1 would recom- 
In 1837 I came in possession of my|| mend to all persons who set out a plum 
lace. At that time there were several | orchard, if near the salt water, to manure 
lum trees on the place, which I was in-|/ with salt mud; and, if in the interior, to 
formed had ripened no fruit. I set myseif | put salt on the ground, if they wish fora 
to work to inquire into the cause of the]! good and profitable orchard. One thing 
failure. After a while I fell in with the} more; all diseased and rotten fruit should 
venerable Mr. Wm. Rock, of New Bedford, || be removed every day, unless they are 
who gave me the following account. He}|| immediately devoured by animals. 
Said that he had some large Plum trees in Yours truly, CINCINNATUS. 
his garden, but they always lost their fruit} Brookville, Oct. 23, 1843. 


Vor. IV.—9* 














From the Boston Cultivator. 
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Southern Tour.—No. 3. 
WHERE IS THE BEST SHEEP couNTRY? 


Mr. ArFrieck:—Sir, | am weil aware 
of the apparent difficulty of solving this 
question, and in again taking it up, 
agreeable to my promise, see clearly the 
sectional feelings that there are to be sub- 
dued ere an unanimity of opinion can be 
obtained from all the writers on this mat- 
ter, from various parts of the country. I 





shall first take the communication of Mr. | 


Saml. J. 


ented editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Mr. B. says that lowa Territory is the 
best for sheep raising. He says the ground 
is dry and undulating, and ascends gently 


to about five hundred feet from the level of 


the river: ‘That they have little snow in 
the winter, and scarcely any rain, and that 
the climate much resembles that of New 
Jersey. Now all this may be perfectly 
true; but it by no means proves Iowa to 
be the place we are looking for. One of 
the greatest desideratums to be looked for 
in sheep raising, is to find a high, healthy 
country, adapted to their habits and con- 
stitutions, and a latitude embracing such a 
temperature, that the climate shall be 


within the grass-growing regions, and yet 


Bayard, dated Fairfield, lowa, | 
Aug. 15, 1843, and addressed to the tal-| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
i 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


sufficiently far South to prevent the neces-| 
sity of laying up large stores of winter | 


provisions. ‘The latitude of Michigan is 


about the same as that of lowa, where we 


| 
| 


have never less than five months winter; | 
and with a large flock, the greatest degree | 
of labor would be requisite to provide dur- | 


ing one half of the year for the necessities 
Again, the severity of the| 
winter is such as to cause considerable 


i] 
of the other. 


injury to the wool, causing a larger pro- 
portion of what is termed the dead end, 
than in milder climes. 


According to the) 


best information we have, the last winter | 
in lowa, besides being most intense, was | 


upwards of six months in duration, 

Another correspondent of the same paper, 
dating from Iberville, Louisiana, signed J. 
C. B., says, that that State and the south- 
ern parts of Mississippi is the place requir- 
ed by Americus. Describing the country, 
the following are his words: 

‘*The west bank of the Mississippi is 
Jevel land; the east bank, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Bayou Manchae, or Iber- 
ville river, as itis called on some maps, 
is very level; from this place north it is 
composed of clay hills. So much for the 


country. The climate is generally equa- 
ble. ‘The severe weather of winter is sel- 
dom less than a week, or more than three 


| 


| 








weeks duration. In summer we some- 
times have severe droughts. I have known 
them last six weeks; and this Is the worst 
weather we have all the year round. Then 
on the hills the pastures are burnt up, and 
the low lands much injured, though not 
entirely destroyed.” 

The idea of recommending this as a 
sheep country, seems too ridiculous to need 
comment. As regards Mississippi gener- 
ally, | have no hesitation in saying that 
sheep would do well in that State, provid- 
ed there was sufficient pasturage for them, 
but this is notoriously not the fact. With 
the exception of a small patch of Bermuda 
grass that has taken possession of a run, 
or a plat attended to with considerable 


| care in front of a house, you may travel for 


a fortnight at atime, through Mississippi, 
and not see a blade of grass in that period, 
Hay is not used as fodder, nor grown for 
that purpose. I am speaking generally, 
and am aware that some of the Planters in 
the neighborhood of Natchez are endeavor- 
ing to extend their grass pastures and 
flocks, though I know that they suffer 
extensively from drought. 

We will now take a glance at Illinois, 


| Great quantities of sheep have been taken 


into this State, and al] writers are lauding 
this as a sheep region. My experience 
however leads me to the conclusion, that 
a flat prairie country is not the best adapt- 
ed to sheep raising. And again, the same 
objection that there is to Jowa, applies 
with equal force to I}linois—that is, the 
severity and length of the winter. It is 
useless denying the fact. So extreme was 
it last year, that whole orchards were en. 
tirely destroyed by the frost. { am aware 
of the success Mr. Flower has had in this 
State, with his sheep; but this by no 
means proves that he might not have done 
better elsewhere. ‘The expense of winter- 
ing a large flock for five months, detracts 
materially from the profits. 

Our next, and indeed, last writer on this 
topic, is Judge Beaty, of Kentucky, who 
describes the eastern part of that State, 
bordering on the Virginia line, and extend- 
ing from the Ohio river to the Tennessee 
line, as. the best country for sheep raising. 
His reasons and conclusions are just, toa 
certain extent, and are as follows : 

‘1. The cheapness of land, any quan- 
tity of which may be taken up at the State 
price, five cents per acre; or, if purchased 
second-handed, may be had at from ten to 
fifty cents, according to the improvements 
thereon, and other local advantages. 

**2. The climate is so mild that feeding 
will not be necessary, in ordinary winters, 
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more than one or two months; and even 
this may be dispensed with by holding in 
reserve a sufficient quantity of pasture that 
will stand the winter, such as blue-grass, 
and the like. 

3. The natural forests furnish a con- 
siderable quantity of food in the winter, 
upon which sheep can subsist, as mention- 
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valley, it presents literally a perfect gar- 
den. From the foot of the mountain to 
McMinnville, is ten miles, the whole of 
which is under good cultivation. 
McMinnville is but a poor place, and 
falls far short of what might be expected 
from such a neighborhood. You are here 
'on what I believe is termed the first ridge 
ed in the correspondence, of which the| of the mountain, from which you descend 
substance is given below, which will be||to the plains at Danville, an increasing 
of great advantage in the commencement|/ and apparently thriving place; thence to 
of sheep husbandry, in the mountain re-|| Readyville, eight miles, in which distance 
ion. ‘I three times forded a branch of Stone’s 
“4, The country, from its mountainous |! river. Readyville is a single house on 
features, is extremely well adapted to sheep || the banks of this stream, and one affording 
culture; and experience shows that they | the best accommodations I had met with 
are very healthy there, and thrive remark-|' for a long time: ‘besides the other requi- 

















ably well. 

“5, Wool, from its high price per pound, 
will bear transportation much better than 
any other agricultural product, which is a 
matter of great importance to a country not 
convenient to navigable streams.” 

But here we have the difficulty, the want 
of a ready access to market. ‘l'he climate 
of the northern part of Kentucky has all 
the disadvantages, as regards the length of 
winter and the necessary provision to be 
made, that can be charged upon the south- 
ern part of Illinois. We have to go several 
degrees further south ere we reach that 
temperature which shall give us from one 
tou two months winter, and mild at that. 

I wish to be clearly understood. The 
country described by Judge Beaty, I con- 
sider a good country for sheep raising, but 
Ihave my doubts as to its being the best 
in America adapted to that purpose. The 
region described in my former letter ap- 
pears to me to have decided advantages 
over this described by Mr. Beaty: though 
a little further south, it is only so much so 
as to insure that mildness of winter requi- 
site to incur the least possible expense ; 
and the means of transportation, as before 
Stated, are unrivalled in this Union, It is 
distinctly within the grass growing region ; 


its altitude, 2000 feet above the level of | 


the sea, giving some of the advantages of 
a more northern climate, while its latitude 
is such as to be beyond the reach of the 
frosts to which any of the places previous- 
ly mentioned are subject. 1 shall, for the 
present, leave this to those interested in 
the subject. 

From Jaspar I made my way to Nash- 
ville, 110 miles. ‘The mountain here is 
about 33 miles across, beautifully rolling, 
well watered, and interspersed with sev- 
eral considerable settlements. The entire 
country is the very beau ideal of the 
picturesque ; and upon descending into the 


} 


sites found in houses of this kind. I was 
| agreeably surprised with the sight of sev- 
eral Magazines and periodicals, a good 
| selection of books, and withal a good piano 
forte: this last was a luxury I had not fal- 
‘len in with for some time, and was I as- 
| sure you duly appreciated. The road from 
' here to Murfreesboro’, is as bad as a road 
can well be: distance, eight miles. The 
town of Murfreesboro’ is handsomely sit- 
‘uated, and is one of the most thriving 
_ places in this portion of ‘Tennessee. From 
here to Nashville, thirty-two miles, we 
have a good turnpike road. C. Fe 
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,to perform much labor. 


If you would have a horse perform 
much service, you must keep him on hay 
and grain, or on straw and grain. Horses 
that go out to pasture cannot be expected 
If you intend 

that your horse shall perform a long jour- 
ney, you must prepare him beforehand by 
‘letting him be used to hay and grain. You 
will find it most economical on a journey 
to keep your horses principally on grain. 
You will not always find the best of hay 
at public houses, and if your chief reliance 
is hay, you will soon find your team will 
fail you. 
Oats are less likely to hurt a horse than 
other grain; there is not so much nutri- 
ment in them, but there is enough if you 
give a sufficient quantity. You can buy 
them by the bushel if you have a span of 
horses; or if but one, you can still buy at 
the wholesale price. Some travellers order 
‘ahalf bushel of oats for a supper for a 
single horse, and these are given him soon 
after he is put into the stable. He is thus 
enabled to fill himself with a substantial 
‘supper and have much time to lie down 





|and rest; and he is ready to start in the 
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morning as soon as his driver is ready.— || 
When half a bushel is given the traveler 
is not expected to pay any thing for the 
hay, though a little will be eat. 

Most people suppose that grain is more 
apt to injure a horse if given to him when 
he is warm than at other times. But this is 
not the case ; itis hard driving immediately 
after giving grain that hurts the horse. 
Many have been ruined in this way, but 
you cannot show a case where grain proved | 
injurious merely in consequence of the | 
warmth of the beast when he eats it. 

Maine Cultivator. | 

A handful of salt thrown into the manger | 
of a horse when traveling, and allowing | 
him to stand and lick the same for five | 
minutes previous to feeding is a certain pre- | 
ventive against founder. ED. 








The Ohio Grape. | 


by side with our Norton’s Seedling, i in or- 
der to note the growth. For some time after 
we planted it, it escaped our notice. But 
in June our attention was again called to 
the vine, and it was then we perceived for 
the first time that it was unlike the Norton’s 
Seedling. The leaf of the Ohio grape being 
nearly smooth and three lobed, while the 
Norton’s Seedling was rugose and entre, 
Want of time and room has prevented us 
fron making mention of this until the pre- 
sent time, although from the strong expres- 


| sions we made use of when we pronounced 


it the same as Norton’s Seedling, we felt 
it no less our duty than a matter of respect 


| due to Mr. Longworth, to acknowledge our 


error at once. We are now perfectly gatis- 
fied the Ohio grape and the Norton’s Seed- 
ling are quite distinct. Mr. Ernst of Cincin- 
nati, while on his visit here the past sum- 
mer, saw the two vines growing in our 
garden, and we then remarked to him, that 





The following note, from the editor | 
of Hovey’s Magazine, we extract from | 
the November No. of that periodical. | 
We consider it one of importance, the | 
previous observations of the editor of 
that work having caused considerable | 
anxiety amongst our orchardists, as to| 
the identity of this grape with Norton’s 
Seedling. For ourself, we were fully 
convinced, from the examination which 
we some time since made, in common | 
with other members of the Society, | 
that there must be some error, and | 
which, for the sake of all, we are glad. 
to see here explained. ED. 

‘Tt will be recollected that in the early | 

art of the season, we made some remarks | 
in relation to this new variety of the grape, | 
first introduced to notice by Mr. Longworth, | 
of Cincinnati. It was in November, 1842, 
that we first saw the grape. Mr. Long-| 
worth sent us at that time two clusters, but 
they had been gathered some time, and car- 
ried 1000 miles, and we could not accu- 
rately judge of the merits of the variety. 
Upon recollection however it occurred to us 
that the grape seemed very much like the 
Norton’s seedling, a variety we tasted four | 
or five years previous. ‘he similarity of! 
the two appeared so great, that, together 





with Mr. Longworth’s description of the | 


vine, its pecaliar red wood, &c., and its un- 
known origin, we concluded it ‘could be no 
other than Norton’s Seedling ; and at page 
68, we gave our reasons at some length 


we had discovered our error and should 
|make some observations on the subject in 
‘a short time.”’ 


Necessity of Warmth and Shelter, in 
Winter, for Stock. 


Dear Sin:—It is frequently asked by 
young farmers, to what kind of domestic 
animals and stock is it advantageous to 
afford warm and comfortable winter quar- 
ters? ‘The answer is—to al/; from hens 
and chickens, to the horse and ox. There 


|is a great economy of food in affording 
| shelter to all that breathe in acold climate; 


and to all animals that we wish to fatten, 
perfect quietude, or freedom from muscular 
exertion, is not less important. 

All the food given to animals, goes to 
supply the waste in the system produced 
by the vital functions and muscular exer- 
tion, keeping the system in s/atu quo, or in 
increasing its bulk and weight by addition, 
in full-grown animals, in fat, or in keeping 
up a supply of heat to the body. In cold 
weather a very large portion of the food is 
expended in generating heat, and just so 
much lost to the production of fat, milk, 
eggs, &c. The necessity of generating 
animal heat from the carbon and hydrogen 
of the food, increases with the severity of 
the weather, for the faster the heat is ab- 
stracted from the body by the atmosphere, 
the faster it must be supplied. We know 
of no other source of animal heat than the 
oxydation of the elements of food by 
breathing, and their passing out of the body 
in the form of vapor, of water, and carbonie 





upon this subject. Wishing to satisfy 


ourselves fully, however, we procured one | 





of the Ohio grape vines, and set it out side 


gas. All the food, then, that is thus burnt 
| to keep up the heat of the body, is lost in 
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nutrition. Artificial warmth, then, either | 
from shelter or clothing, supplies the place 
of food—of that food thus expended to 
produce necessary heat, which would go, 
if that were supplied from other sources, 
to the formation of fat, or the supply of 
waste.—A]] muscular exertion, every thing 
that increases the frequency of breathing, 
causes waste, which must be supplied be- 
fore any increase in fat, or milk, or muscle, 
can take place. Hard work, active exer- 
tion, and quick breathing, cause rapid waste 
of the parts of the system. ‘This must be 
supplied by food before there can be any 
addition. Without this waste, the same 
food would go to increase the weight and 
bulk of the body. When animals are 
kept warm, clean, and quiet, about one | 
half the nutritious matter (if it be diffused 
through a bulk sufficient for proper disten- 
sion of the organs of nutrition) that is 
necessary to a wretched shivering exis- 
tence, exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, will keep them in a fine condi- 
tion. And good shelters and warm cloth- 
ing even, cost much less in the course of a 
few years, than large daily supplies of 
food, necessary to vital warmth, and ex-| 
pended and lost in producing it. 

Independently of the question of econo- 
my of food, there is great comfort to a 
humane man in seeing all living things 
around him comfortable; and especially 
those to whom he is largely indebted for 
those comforis which he enjoys. Even 
when there are ample supplies of food to 
waste in keeping animals warm, still they 
suffer in very cold weather, if unprotected 
from cold winds, sleet and snow. And it) 
is painful to see them drawn up and shiv- | 
ering, turning their mute supplicating | 
countenances to their masters, for protec- | 
tion from the pitiless inclemency of the 
weather. 

The subject of these brief hints is so 
ably treated, and fully demonstrated in | 
Liebig’s Animal Cheinistry, that it is| 
greatly to be desired that his work should 
be in the hands of not the few scientific 
men, but of the people; and I should be 
greatly pleased to see an edition of it, in 
Which the language in which so much im- 
portant truth is embodied, should be adap- 
ted to popular comprehension. Many per- 
Sons will not read it, and others will not 
understand it, in its present translation.— 
His facts and the uuavoidable inductions 
from them, bring to us a new era in physi- 
ology. Starting points that have not been 
approached, before, seem to have been 





one, for we shall seek attainable objects. 
We are yet barely in the dawn of the ap- 
plication of the inductive philosophy, and 
centuries will pass over before mankind 
will be fully aware of the obligations they 
owe to Lord Bacon.—Amer. Agricullurist. 
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a, Eggs of the Breeze Fly of the horse; 5, the same 
magnified ; c, larva or bot; d, chrysalis; e, perfect in- 


| sect ; f, position of the female in the act of oviposition. 


The name of gad fly has been repeatedly 
given to the insects whose history is de- 
tailed in this article, but that term more 
properly belongs to the blood-sucking flies 
which cause such pain and misery to our 
horses, in places abounding in wood, espe- 
cially in warm, cloudy weather, and before 
thunder showers. ‘The present insects, 
when in the larva state, are termed ** bots”’ 
in horses, ** maggots’’ in sheep, and ** wor- 
nils’’ or ** warbles” in cows and oxen; and 
these three represent three divisions of the 


family, differing essentially in their history. 


The perfect insect produced from each kind 
of larva is properly termed a breeze fly. 
The opinions respecting the breeze fly 
of the horse, or bot as it is usually termed, 
as to the benefit or injury derived from it, 
are very opposite; some observers go so 
far as to assert that the larve occasionally 
completely perforate the stomach of the 
horse, causing disease, pain, and even 
death ; others regard them as perfectly in- 
nocuous; and one author, whose careful 
and laborious investigations entitle his 
opinions to the greatest respect, believes 
the effect of bots to be salutiferous rather 
than otherwise: this author is Mr. Bracy 
Clark, and from his masterly essay the 
following particulars are extracted. 
The female fly, in approaching the horse 
for the purpose of oviposition, carries her 
body nearly upright in the air, the protrud- 
ed oOvipositor being curved inwards and 
upwards. Suspending herself for a few 








reached, and a new direction will be given 
to our researches, and a more profitable’ 


seconds before the part of the horse on 
which she intends to deposit the egg, she 
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suddenly darts upon it, and leaves the egg 
adhering to the hair; she hardly appears 
to settle, but merely touches the hair with 
the egg held out on the extreme point of the 
ovipositor, (see fig. f,) the egg adhering 
by means of a glutinous liquor with which 
it is covered. She then leaves the horse 
at a small distance, prepares a second egg, 
and, poising herself before the part, depos- 
its it in the same way: the liquor dries, 
and the egg becomes firmly glued to the 
hair. This is repeated until four or five 
hundred eggs are sometimes placed on one 
horse. The skin of the horse is usually 
thrown into a tremulous motion on the 
touch of the insect, which merely arises 
from the very great irritability of the skin 
and cutaneous muscles at this season of 
the year, occasioned by the heat and con- 
tinual teazing of the flies, till at length 
these muscles appear to act involuntarily on 
the slightest touch of any body whatever. 

The fly does not deposit her eggs at ran- 
dom on the horse’s body, but selects those 
parts which are most likely to be nibbled 
by the horse: the inside of the knee is fre- 
quently chosen, but all naturalists must 
have remarked how commonly the eggs 
of the bot are deposited on that part of a 
horse’s shoulder which he can never reach 
with his mouth, and thus, to a casual ob- 
server, it would seem that they must 
perish, and fail in the object for which 
their parent designed them. Now there is 
a provision of nature which exactly coun- 
teracts this difficulty. When horses are 
together in a pasture, and one of them feels 
an irritation on any part of the neck or 
shoulder which he cannot reach with his 
mouth, he will nibble another horse in the 
corresponding part of his neck or shoulder, 
and the horse so nibbled will immediately 
perform the kind office required, and begin 
nibbling away in the part indicated. The 
horses, when they become used to this fly, 
and find it does them no injury by sucking 
their blood, hardly regard it, and do not 
appear at all aware of its object. 

When the eggs have remained on the 
hairs four or five days they become mature, 
after which time the slightest application 
of warmth and moisture is sufficient to 
bring forth in an instant the latent Jarva. 
At this time, if the lips or tongue of the 
horse touch the egg, its operculum is 
thrown open, and the young larva libera- 
ted: this readily adheres to the moist sur- 
face of the tongue, and is from thence con- 
veyed with the food to the stomach. It is 
worthy of remark, that itis probable the 
greater part of the eggs deposited by this 





tation of other flies, as the Juabani and 
Stomoxides, which, by perpetually settling 
on the skin, occasion a horse to nibble him. 
self in those parts, and thas receive the 
larve on the tongue and lips whence they 
are introduced into the stomach. The egg 
is glued on the hair with the broad end 
downward. (see cut, figs. a, ,) and jis 
thus well disposed for the operation of the 
tongue in removing the operculum, which 
is of an oval figure, and surrounded with a 
prominent margin. ‘The microscope shows 
the case of the egg to be shagreened in 
squares, or impressed longitudinally and 
transversely with delicate stria. When 
ithe larva or grub is hatched from the egg 
it is a small active worm, long in propor. 
tion to its thickness; but as its growth 
advances it becomes proportionably thicker 
and broader, and beset with bristles.— 
T'hese larve are very frequent in horses 
that have been at grass, and are in general 
found adhering to the white insensible tis- 
sue or coat which comes from the lining of 
the esophagus, and extends over the upper 
part of the stomach. ‘They make small, 
deep, round holes wherever they adhere to 
this white tissue, and sometimes so deep 
as to pass through it, but not through the 
other layers or coats of the stomach. 

The larve usually hang in dense clusters 
from the lining of the stomach, and main- 
tain their hold by means of two dark 
brown hooks ; between these a longitudinal 
slit or fissure is seen, which is the mouth 
of the larva. When the larve are removed 
from the stomach with a sudden jerk, so as 
not to injure them, they will, if fresh and 
healthy, attach themselves to any flaccid 
membrane, and even to the skin of the 
hand. For this purpose, they sheath or 
draw back the hooks almost entirely with- 
in the skin, till the two points come close 
to each other; they then present them to 
the membrane, and keeping them parallel 
till it is pierced through, they expand them 
in a lateral direction, and afterwards, by 
bringing the points downwards towards 
themselves, they include a sufficient piece 
of the membrane to enable them to remala 
firmly fixed for any length of time as at al- 
chor, without requiring any further exertion. 

The body of the larva is of a -whitish 
red color, and appears to be composed of 
eleven segments, surrounded with a double 
row of horny bristles, a longer and 2 
shorter series, and placed alternately: the 
two last segments appear to be naked oF 
| destitute of them. ‘These spines are of @ 
| reddish color, except the points, which are 
| black, and are directed towards the tail or 





fly are taken up in consequence of the irri-|| large end of the larva. 
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The larva, when matured, quits the| 
stomach of the animal and falls to the 
ground, and finding a convenient place of 
retreat, undergoes its change to a chrysalis, 
the skin then loosing its organization, and 
changing in color to a reddish brown. 
After remaining torpid in the chrysalis 
state a few weeks, the superfluous mois- 
ture being removed, and the parts of the 
future insect hardened by drying, it bursts 
from its confinement, and the fly makes its 
exit at the small end of the case. A few 
hours after quitting their shell, they be- 
come dry, take wing, and seek their mates. 
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Hamilton County Agricultural Society. 





Pursuant to a public notice, given by 
the Auditor of the State, a number of the || 
farmers of Hamilton County met at the! 
Court House, in Cineinnati, and formed || 
themselves into a Society of the above), 
title, into which Society the former tec | 
ciation of this County merged. The ob- || 
ject was, to remodel the constitution in|) 
such a manner, as to avail themselves of|| 
the act of the Legislature, giving to county | 
agricultural societies, under certain regu- | 
lations, the sum of one hundred dollars, to | 
be applied in premiums, or other manner, | 
as the society shall think fit. ‘whe meet- 
ing was numerously attended, and adopted 
the following 








CONSTITUTION. 





| 


Articte 1. We, the subscribers, agree to 
form ourselves into an association, to be known | 
as the Hamilton County Agricultural Society, | 
granting the right of membership to all citizens | 
of this County on the same terms with our- | 
selves, that of paying the sum of one dollar |) 
annually to the funds of the Society, and con- || 
forming to its Constitution and By-Laws. ) 

Art. 2. The object of this Society is te } 
promote the science and interest of agriculture, | 
and the improvement of agricultural imple- 
ments in this County. | 

Art. 3. This Society shall be organized as | 
s00n as twenty persons shall be assembled, in || 
pursuance of the Auditor’s notice, (dated 7th || 
November, 1843, in the Cincinnati Enquirer,) | 
by the election of one President, three Vice | 
Presidents, one T'reasurer, one Corresponding 
Secretary, one Recording Secretary, and an 
Executive Committee of twelve, who together | 
shall constitute the Executive Board, two-thirds | 
of whom shall be practical farmers. 

Ant.4, The duties of the President shall 

to superintend all the concerns of the Socie- 
ty, preside at all its meetings, call meetings of 
the Executive Board through the Correspond- 
lng Secretary, appoint two Tellers to conduct 
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the annual electious, and deliver, or procure 
some suitable person to deliver, the annual 
address, 

Art. 5. The duties of the Vice Presidents 
shall be the same as the President, in his ab- 
sence, in the order of their election. 

Art, 6, The duties of the Treasurer shall 
be, to procure subscribers to the Constitution, 
collect the annual dues of the members, pay out 
the same for the expenses of the Society upon 
the order of the President countersigned by the 
Recording Secretary, and render an account of 
the same to the Society at their annual meet- 
ing, at the close of the address and previous to 
the election for officers, giving such bond in 
such sum for the faithful performance of his 
duties as the Executive Board shall require. 

Art. 7. The duties of the Corresponding 
Secretary shall be, to conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Society with other Societies or in- 
dividuals, notify the members of the Executive 
Board of called meetings, reporting such of the 
correspondence to the Society in person, or 
through the public prints, as he may deem 
most expedient and proper ; and to prepare the 
annual statement required by law to the Legis- 
lature, under the direction of the Executive 

ard. 

Art. 8. The duties of the Recording Secre- 
tary shall be, tokeep a record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, (or, in his absence, a 








|| Secretary pro tem.,) and have such parts of the 


same published as shall be required by the 
Executive Board. 

Art. 9. The duties of the Executive Board, 
a majority of whom shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, shall be, to appoint the time 
and place (not out of this County) for holding 
the annual Fair and Exhibition of the Society, 
making a list of such articles and animals, and 
naming such service for which premiums or 
certificates shall be awarded, fixing the amount 
and character of such premiums and certificates, 
appointing the several committees of judges, 
procure the premiums. and certificates to he 
awarded, and to provide all other means neces- 
sary for conducting the Fair and meetings of 
the Society in a proper manner. 

Art. 10. The annual election shall be held 
on the afternoon of the last day of the Fair, 
immediately after the address has been de- 
livered, and the Treasurer reported. 

Aut. |i. This Constitution shall not be 
altered or amended, except at an annual meet- 
ing, two-thirds of the members present voting 
for such amendment. 


-——- 


Nothing is more destructive of neighborly 
feeling than a system of borrowing; not but 
that it may be done with a reciprocity of inter- 
est, but it requires the nicest attention to keep 
matters so balanced, that each party shall feel 
satisfied with the operation. 
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Young Priam. 


We have the pleasure to present our agri- 
cultural brethren with a copperplate engraving 
of the imported thorough-bred horse, Young 
Priam, the property of Mr. W. W. Cary, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Hamilton County, O. This unusu- 
ally finely bred animal is nine years old—154 
hands high; his color a beautiful chestnut. 
He is very compactly formed, and his carriage 
remarkably fine and lofty, with nearly every 
point constituting perfection. He has taken 
the first premiums, over a number of fine 
thorough-bred horses, at the Hamilton County 
Fair held at Carthage in 1842, and was con- 
sidered by competent judges a horse of superior 
parts. 

Young Priam was bred by Lord Chesterfield, 
of great racing notoriety, in England, in 1834; 
he was sired by the celebrated horse, Old Priam, 
who has occupied so much space in the public 
mind, on both sides of the Atlantic, that it 
seems unnecessary to comment upon his char- 
acter at any length. In addition to his being | 
pronounced the best horse of his year, particu- | 
larly as to carrying great weights, he has been | 
eminently successiul as a stallion; and thirty 
thousand dollars have been offered for his re-| 
purchase, after he was brought to America by | 
Messrs. Merritts. The famous Mr, Tattersall, | 
of London, considered that he was the best | 
horse ever imported into this country from | 
England. 

We here copy from the English Sporting 
Magazine, for November, 1831, his pedigree as 
follows :— 


“Priam (a b c, foaled in 1827,) was bred by Sir J. 
Shelley, Bart. and sold when a yearling, by public 
auction. to Mr. Dilly, for one thousand guineas, with 
his engagements; of whom Mr. Chifney purchased | 
him ;—now the property of the Right Hon. the Ear! of | 
Chesterfield. Priam was sired by Emilius, (winner of 
the Derby in 1823;) dam, Cressida, (sister to Eleanor, | 
winner of both Derby and Oaks in 1801,) by Whiskey ; 
grand dam, Young Giantess, (Sorcerer's d am,) by Dio- 
med, (winner of the Derby in 1780;) g. g. d. Giantess, 
Pharamond’s dam,) by Matchem; ¢. g. g. d. Molly, 
ynglegs,, by Babraham; g. g. g. g. d. by Cole’s Fox- | 
hunter; g.g.g.g g. d. (sister to Cato) by Partner; ¢ g. | 
gs + g. d. (sister to Roxana,) by the Rald Galloway ; 
g. 6: 6: . g. g.d. [sister to Chaunter,} by the Ancas- | 
oe Turk—Leedes’ Arabian, dam, a daughter of Old | 
Spanker.” 


Young Priam was bought in England, by) 
E. H. Boardman, for £200, at two years old ; 
of whom he was purchased by F. G. Cary, and 
brought to Ohio. The dam of Young Priam 
was sired by Soothsayer, son of Sorcerer; g. d._ 
by Reubens; g. g. d. by Woodpecker ; g. g. g. | 
d. Gohana’s dam, by Hesiod. (See the Ameri- } 
can Turf Register.) E. J. H. 








The Silk Culture. 


As we predicted four or five years ago, when | 
we first started the Western Farmer and Gar- | 
dener, and notwithstanding the sneers of those | 





persons who looked no farther than the Morus 
Multicaulis speculators’ doings, the cultivation 
of the silk business, in various parts of this 
great Union, has now reached a position which 
places its ultimate success and unlimited en. 
largement beyond the doubt of any reasonable 
mind, Patience and perseverance in the suc. 
cessful management of the worms, &c., are 
now reaping their reward; and, although in 
this changeable climate, of the extremes of both 
heat and closeness—cold and chilliness, the 
progress towards the perfect work has been 
slow, yet it has been unquestionably sure, 
The old established farmers, with their pro- 
verbial slowness to adopt any innovation, par- 
ticularly if attended with any outlay of capital, 
have not been in general the pioneers in this 
enterprise, but the credit is chiefly.due, as most 
agricultural and horticultural improvements 
are, to those enthusiastic theorists, as they are 
called, who, not content to follow always in the 
beaten track of practice, have, in undertaking 
the pursuit of farming, boldly launched out into 
new fields of adventure, and, supported by the 
recorded literary statements on paper, (alias, 
“ Book Farming,”) of what has been done by 
other countries, did not fear to be the first te 
leap into the breach of speculation here ; and 


| success is now beginning to crown their lauda- 


ble exertions, 
I do not know that a more striking instance 
can be given of the value of science in agricul 


| ture, than the simple fact of the majority of 


the cultivators of the soil being ignorant of the 
circumstance, that the kernel of a fine and 
large kind of peach, for example, wiil not pro- 
duce the identical kind of peach from which 
the stone was taken. ‘This ignorance suffers 
numbers of our farmers, even near Cincinnati, 
to cultivate peaches, of course of the smallest 
and most worthless kinds; such as will fetch 
only 374 to 50 cents a bushel—instead of from 


‘|| $1 to $2, and sometimes $3 for the largest and 
| finest fruit, if they were acquainted with the 


proper operation of budding, and which they 
might learn from the most elementary book on 
| Horticulture. 

I have merely mentioned this to endeavor to 
|| clear away from the minds of farmers that un- 


| merited prejudice which they entertain against 


|| knowledge through the medium of books. 

To return to the silk business.—The remarks 
on that subject were made with a view to call 
the attentton of the growers of that article, in 
this neighborhood, and the western country in 
general, to an establishment of silk weavers 
who have located themselves in Newport, oppo 
site this city, and who will purchase all the 
cocoons and reeled silk that may be sent 0 
them. They will also manufacture cocoons 
and reeled silk, on commission, into sewing 
silk, dresses, hendhevebiots. floss silk &c. The 


firm is, Wm, B. Jackson & Brothers. 
E. J. He 
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Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
Continued from page 91. 
Saturday Afternoon, June 17, 1843. 
The Society met at the Horticultural Room 
on Third street, at 3, P. M. according to ad- 
journment, 


An election was held for resident mem- 
bers, and the following persons were elected : 


John S. Bush, John J. Wright, 
Jacob Graff, Richard B. Field, 


The following corresponding members 
were also elected: 


W.S. Sullivant, of Columbus, Ohio. 


Jos. S. Sullivant, * “ “ 
M. L. Sullivant, * “ “ 
Dr. Gillet, 66 Springfield, +“ 


On motion, the Committee on Characters 
and ony tere of Fruits, and that on pre- 
miums for fruits, were directed to present at 
the next meeting, a report upon the Straw- 
berries, Cherries, &c., presented for exhibi- 
tion this day. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Carey, as 
to the propriety of preserving the smaller 
fruits, now coming to maturity, in some al- 
coholic menstruum, so as to keep them for 
our Fall exhibition. 

This suggestion was much approved of, 
and the members were requested to bear in 
mind the importance of the subject, and to 
conduct themselves accordingly. 

Mr. Resor, presented at this meeting two 
specimens of Curculio, being the insect which 
stings and destroys the plums. 

On motion, sivated, etc. 

JOHN G. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


Saturday, June 24, 1843. 


Met at the Horticultural room on Third 
Street, at the usual hour. 

Committee on Fruits, being called upon for 
report, requested further time, and were on 
motion continued. 

On motion, the resolution passed 4th March 
last, authorising the officers of the Society 
“to purchase such periodicals connected 
with our objects, as they should deem _pro- 
per,” was so amended as to authorise the pur- 
chase of standard books, on similar subjects. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, that in accordance with the ex- 
press provisions of our Constitution, requiring 
the payment of an initiation fee by each mem- 
ber elected, before he can be considered really 
a member, that the Treasurer, together with 
Dr. M. Flagg and J. B. Russell, be a commit- 
tee to give public notice in the newspapers, 
and also prepare and send written or printed 
hotices to each person who has neglected to 
pay his admission fee, requesting him to pay 
the same by the first day of August next. 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be requested 
to hand in a list of the names of such mem- 
bers as have paid. 


Vou. IV.—10 





Dr. Warder presented a copy of Coxe on 
Fruit Trees; also catalogues of seeds, &c. and 
the printed proceedings of a late meeting of 
the Penn. Horticultural Society. 

The Treasurer and Secretary were chosen 
a committee to procure a book-case for the 
Society. 

An election was held, and the following 
persons elected regular members ;— 


S. B. Williams, of New Carlisle, Ohio. 
Jas. Calhoun. S. P. Chase. 


Correspondents: 
Caleb Cope, of Philadelphia City, 
Dan. B. Smith, 6s os 
Miss Elizabeth Morris, Phila. County. 


Saturday, July 1, 1843. 


The committee on fruits requesting further 
time, were on motion continued. 

The Secretary was directed to request per- 
sons having fruits to present at our meetings, 
to hand them in as soon after 10 o’clock as 
possible, in order to have due notice thereof 
entered on our journals; the lateness of time 
at which some fruit was handed in last week 
having caused an omission to record it. 

The following members were elected: 


Residents, 


Col. A. Dudley, W. R. Morris, 
Henry Wesjohann, Jas. Taylor. Jun. 
John Whetstone, of Newport. 


Correspondents, 


Nathaniel West, of Indianapolis, Ia. 
J. T. Plummer, of Richmond, Ia. 


Mr. N. Sampson presented the Society 
with a beautiful pitcher, for which thanks 
were voted. 

The Treasurer handed in a written report, 
of the names of persons, who, having paid 
their admission fees, since their election, are 
really members of the Society. ‘The number 
thus paid is 60. 

Two volumes of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener were presented by Mr. Foster. 





Saturday, July 22, 1843. 


A communication was received from Dr. 
J. P. Kirtland, one of our corresponding 
members, embracing brief notices of 36 va- 
rieties of cherries, which he had tested; this 
letter was read, and ordered to be printed 
and placed on file. 

Mr. J. G. Anthony presented specimens of 
African Pepper, called Matagorda Pepper. 

The following letter was read from James 
H. Cowper, of Georgia. 

‘*T will, with pleasure, endeavor to pro- 
cure for your Horticultural Society, seeds of 
the most showy of our wild plants; my sum- 
mer residence is on the edge of the region 
of Pinckneya pubescens, and I can furnish 





you abundantly with its seeds, after the 
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month of November: the Mimosa, to which 
you allude, also grows abundantly about me; 
we have also the Gardenia lacyanthus. 

‘*] wish the distance between us admitted 
plants of the Pinckneya and Gardenia be- 
ing sent to you, as the seeds are very minute. 
The Lobelia cardinalis | presume you have, 
as I have met with it as far north as New 
Jersey; in our tide swamps it is a splendid 
plant, with a spike of flowers frequently a 
foot long. The ** Wisteria speciosa,” Azalia 
nudiflora, Hydrangea quercifolia, Hibiscus 
three species, Sabbatia two species, are all 
showy, and the seeds of all will be cheer- 
fully furnished. Do you also wish for the 
seeds of any of our fruit trees?” 

The above letter was ordered to be pub- 
lished. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Kirt- 
land for his valuable paper on cherries. 

J. H. Cowper was dined a corresponding 
member. 

A letter from J. C. Loudon, dated Bays- 
water, near London, July Ist, was read, ac- 
knowledging notice of his election as corres- 
ponding member. 

H. Bynum, of Mead Co. Ky. was elected a 
corresponding member. 

Numerous fruits and boquets were pre- 
sented. 





Saturday, August 5th, 1843. 


Dr. Smith presented two seedling Dahlias, 
one of which was immediately named Smith’s 
Purple, an uncommonly beautiful and per- 
fect flower. The other has not yet been nam- 
ed: it is characterized by its mode of flow- 
ering,—the flowers being in the axils of the 
leaves, and completely concealed on short 
peduncles, while at a later period they be- 
come conspicuous by their lengthened foot 
stalks. 

Mr. A. H. Ewing presented Canna indica; 
Hibiscus, white and rose; a Petunia of an un- 
usual variety, the flowers being tipped with 
green; and several Balsams—also two kinds 
of plums, the Damson, and a variety not yet 
fully ripe, but represented to be of a very 
high flavor—a seedling received originally 
from Mrs. Shane, Summer Queen. 





Saturday, August 26th, 1843. 


Mr. Ernst mentioned to the Society his, 
intention of visiting New England in a few | 
days, and proposing to transact any business | 
for us which we might desire; whereupon 
he was duly authorised to purchase and or- 
der for the Society such books and periodi- 
cals, as he might deem our wants required, 
and requested to consult with the members 
of the Mass. Horticultural Society, as to what 
works would be. best for our use. 

Mr. Winters exhibited a splendid show 











of Dahlias. 


Saturday, Sept. 2nd. 1843. 


The subject of our annual exhibition wag 
introduced, but after some discussion post- 
poned to the next meeting, when it is expect- 
ed to arrange the preliminary steps for a full 
display of fruits and flowers. 

The subject of procuring a nursery ground 
was also brought up, but postponed until a 
more convenient season. 

Mr. Buchanan exhibited a basket of stone 
fruit of great beauty, comprising Lewis’ Nec- 
tarine, Bleecker’s Gage, Smith’s Orleans, and 
Prince’s Seedling Pluins—the Orange Rare- 
ripe, Royal Kensington, Morris’ Red, and 
Scarlet Rareripe Peaches—also the Julienne 
and Seckel Pears. 

Mr. Nathan Sampson presented a plate of 
ripe figs, raised by him on Walnut street, 
The plants requiring but little protection in 
winter in this climate. 

Miss M. J. Ruffner presented a dish of the 
Yellow Egg Plum, and the early Rareripe 
and Yellow Free Stone Peaches, of beautiful 
appearance and flavor, raised in her garden 
on Third Street. 

Mrs. Sarah Jones, of Kenton Co. Ky. sent 
in a basket of the Winesap, Summer Queen, 
Lemon Pippin, and Queen’s Own Apple, the 
latter a noble fruit; also a seedling apple. 

Mr. John. E. Mottier, of Delhi, exhibited 
uncommonly large Strawberry Apples, and 
other fine and beautiful varieties, but only 
one of them was recognised by its true 
name; also the Julienne, Orange Berga- 
motte, and other pears. 

Mr. S. Cloon, of Mill Creek, sent in a bas- 
ket of Summer and Autumn apples, one of 
them a seedling, and all ranking high. 

From Mr. Longworth’s garden, Mr. Sleath 
exhibited very large specimens of the Yellow 


Egg Plum; also the Bartlett Pear. 


Mr. Thos. Winter exhibited twenty varie- 
ties of Dahlias, all choice kinds, two or three 
of them seedlings, raised by himself; one na- 
med the Queen of the West, of great beauty, 


| and possessing all the peculiarities prized by 


the florist. 
Dr. Flagg, of Mt. Auburn, exhibited splen- 
did specimens of the Bartlett pear, and large 
eaches from the garden of Rev. Mr. Johns. 
M. Jacob Hoffner, Jun. made a rich exhibi- 


‘tion, as usual, of both fruits and flowers. 


Among the former a seedling peach was 
conspicuous for its size and beauty; it was 
raised by himself, is a free stone, and prom- 
ises to rank high in the first class of peaches 
raised in this vicinity. 
Mr. Joseph McHannan, of Reading, Ohio, 
sent in a box of apples of the growth of 1842, 
now in a perfect state of preservation; it 1s & 
seedling, and so profuse a bearer, that the tree 
was nearly destroyed last year, by having 
most of the limbs broken down with fruit. 
He also sent in specimens of another apple, 
ripe in July, but still in eating, and of high 
flavor. Scions of both of these were sent 0 


the Society last spring by Mr. McH. 
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A box of plums was received from Mr. 
Dicks, of Dayton, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note. The fruit was packed in cot- 
ton, and was all received in good order. 
The plum is undoubtedly a seedling, and is 
thought to be a cross of the Green Gage and 
Yellow Egg Plum. It is of a high, rich, 
lively flavor, and well ony of general 
culture. The committee on fruits concur- 
red in naming it Darst’s Seedling. 


Dayton, August 29th, 1843. 
Mr. A. H. Ernst, 


Dear Str, | send you some specimens of 
the seedling plum of which | spoke to you 
some time since, raised by my father-in-law, 
Mr. Abraham Darst, of this place: if they 
reach you in good order, I should be pleased 
to have you present them to the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society at the next meeting, for 
their inspection. It is not a plum of the lar- 
gest size, as you will perceive, but I think we 
have scarcely its equal here for excellence, 
Ido not know whether you will be able to 
judge of its flavor from these specimens, as 
earing the ripe ones could not be carried so 
well, T have pulled these whilst yet a little 
hard. 

Mr. Darst many years ago, obtained from 
Mr. Silas Wharton, a tree of what he called 
an Egg Plum, but a much smaller fruit than 
this, which after bearing fruit some years, 
died. The last season of its existence, it ma- 
tured but one plum, from the seed of which 
this tree was raised; I have named it Darst’s 
Seedling, and should the Society deem it wor- 
thy of culture, it will afford me much plea- 
sure to furnish them with grafts next spring, 
for distribution. 

I have no doubt but in this section of the 
country, where there are many seedling fruits, 
that some can be found worthy of being pre- 
served, and I will endeavor to send you 
specimens, and the history of any that I dis- 
cover that are valuable. Yours truly, 


THOS. B. DICKS. 


Dr. Wm. Smith exhibited the Baltimore 
Rose Peach and a large Cling-stone, not quite 
in eating ordér, several apples, and five varie- 
ties of seedling Dahlias, raised by himself. 

Otha@r peaches were exhibited, amongst 
which we noticed the Morrisiana Pound, by 
Mr. Kendall ; Jacques’ Rareripe, (well known 
in the Boston market,) from both Mr. Geo. 
Hill of Mill Creek, and Mr. Nathan Hastings 


\ of Mt. Healthy; Van Zandt’s Superb, from 


afer". Wallace, of Kenton Co. Ky; Sargeant’s 


“Mareripe, from Mr. Vandewater; a beautiful 


seedling from Dr. Wood, of this city; and the 
Columbia Peach, and two other large varie- 
ties of peculiarly rich flavor, from the garden 
of Mr. Grandin, of Grand View. A handsome 
collection of Dahlias, and the Johonnot Pear, 
were sent in from the nursery of Mr. A. H. 
Ernst, (now absent,) and a specimen of the 

assano Beet, from the garden of Mr. I. D. 
Wheeler: a large Bouquet of Autumnal flow- 








ers, from the garden of Mrs. Merriwether of 
Mount Auburn. 

A rich Bouquet of German quilled Asters, 
of various hues, and unsurpassable size and 
beauty, was presented by Mrs. W. Stockell; 
they were raised in the western part of this 
city, from seed obtained of Hovey in Boston, 
who has repeatedly taken the premiums on 
this, and other flowers, at the shows of the 
Massachusetts Society. 

Mr. J. Corry exhibited a basket of three 
kinds of superb peaches, and two kinds of 
grapes, the Catawba and Cape. 

Mr. Benjamin Harbeson and Mr. David 
Ross, were elected members of the Society. 

Another meeting will be held next Satur- 
day, when preparatory steps will be taken for 
the approaching annual exhibition of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables, by the Society. At 
the annual exhibition it is hoped they will 
be able to concentrate all the best varieties 
now known in the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys: for which purpose, Horticulturists gene- 
rally, in the west, will be invited to contrib- 
ute favorite specimens known in their neigh- 
borhoods, with a history and description of 
the same. In making out the proceedings 
of the last meeting the following items were 
accidentally omitted, which we regret. Mr. 
Yéatman deserves great credit for his perse- 
verance in the culture of the finest varieties 
of the plum, and for his experiments in ob- 
viating the attacks of the Curculio; at this 
meeting he presented some beautiful speci- 
mens of the Green and Yellow Gage, and 
the Purple Egg plums, accompanied by the 
following note: 


Mr. Bucnanan, 

I send to the Horticultural Society several 
specimen plums, of the Gage and Egg varie- 
ties. Last season 1 plucked from my trees 
plums, measuring from 7 to 8 inches in cir- 
cumference. In experimenting for desirable 
grounds to raise plums two years since, I 
planted in my barn yard, the Gage plum 
tree, which has borne this year freely, and 
has not been molested by the Curculio fly. 
I have also trees in‘my house yard, some of 
them surrounded with pavem@nt; they have 
been much annoyed by the fly. 

I have, however, been enabled to save con- 
siderable quantities of the fruit, by striking 
the tree frequently, and destroying the fly, 
which falls and remains motionless for a min- 
ute or so; other trees some 50 feet apart, that 
I did not strike, were very full of plums in 
the early part of the season, but brought 
none to perfection, on account of the fly. 

Respectfully, T. H. YEATMAN. 

Storrs township, Aug. 26th, 1843. 


Mr. Longworth exhibited the Burgomaster 
and Washington Pear: the latter variety his 
gardener, Mr. Sleath, considers the very best 
pear he is acquainted with. 

Mr. E. B. Reeder exhibited tomatoes very 
large, one cluster of ten weighing four and a 
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half pounds. Mrs. Stockell, some uncom- 
monly fine quilled Asters. 

Mr. Ernst, now on a visit to the East, was 
authorised to purchase such horticultural 
books for the use of the Society, as he 
should deem necessary. 

We received the following communication 
on Saturday: 

‘*In the Daily Gazette of the 28th ult. I 
noticed, among other things, in the proceed- 
ings of the Horticultural Society, that Mr. D. 
Loring exhibited some fine Isabella Grapes. 
It occurred to me at the time that the notice 
was not sufficiently particular. Every thing 
which will tend to improvement in the qual- 
ity of our fruits, should be given to the pub- 
lic, in such a way as to lead others to imitate. 

‘* Through the politeness of Mr. Loring, I 
had seen the Grapes, before they were exhib- 
ited at the Society’s meeting, and they cer- 
tainly deserve particular notice on two ac- 
counts; first their unusually large size, for 
that variety; and secondly, the early period of 
their ripening, it being several weeks earlier 
than they usually appear. The process of im- 
proving the quality and size, as well as has- 
tening the time of ripening, is very simple, 
and | persume it is not generally known, or it 
would be employed. It may still bea secret, 
in the possession of only a few persons. If it 
is, would it not be well to call on Mr. Loring, 

or any other one who may understand it,) to 
give it to the public. He is giving, I have 
learned, great attention to the cultivation of 
the grape, and will no doubt give any infor- 
mation that will improve that most delicious 
fruit. A LOVER OF GOOD GRAPES.”? 

Cin. Sept. Ist, 1843. 


Saturday Morning, Sept. 9th, 1843. 


Met at the usual time and place—minutes 
read and approved. 

The Council made a verbal report respect- 
ing a room, recommending that a special 
committee of three be appointed, to act forth- 
with; whereupon the motion was amended 
by a proposition for a committee of five to 
procure a hall, and take all the steps neces- 
sary to procure a full and handsome exhibi- 
tion of fruits and flowers. Amendment car- 
ried, and motion passed. 

The question of the time when the Fair 
should be held, was now agitated, and a 
motion to hold the same on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 20th and 21st instant, aos { 

The President appointed the following per- 
eons to arrange for the exhibition: 


Dr. Flagg, Mr. T. Winters, 
Dr. Wood, Mr. Sayers. 
Mr. Brigham, 


The subject of admission to the Fair com- 
ing up, it was decided to charge an admis- 
sion fee of 10 cents to all persons excepting 
members, who had consummated their admis- 
sion, by paying the admission fee. 

The show of fruits and flowers was very 








fine, the interest in which appears to increase 
each week. 

Mrs. R. R. Springer exhibited a beautiful 
plant of the Amaryllis belladona. Very 
splendid specimens of Dahlias, Asters, and 
other Autumnal flowers, were presented b 
Mrs. 'T’. Winter, and Mrs. Wm. Stockell, of 
this city, Mrs. J. D. Saunders of Mt. Auburn, 
Mrs. R. Neale, of Clermont County, and also 
from the nurseries of Mr. S. S. Jackson, and 
Sayers, and Heaver. Mr. Jackson had 2% 
choice varieties of the Dahlia, and Mrs. Saun- 
ders 10 of this truly gorgeous flower. Mr. R. 
Buchanan presented a basket of the following 
choice Peaches: the Baltimore Cling, Mon- 
strous Cling, Noblesse, Apricot, Green Cath- 
arine Rareripe, Red Cheek Melacaton, and 
Kenrick’s Heath—also Bleecker’s Gage plum, 

Amongst the other peaches that could be 
eon | identified, were the Royal Ken- 
sington, from Mr. George Hill of Mill Creek, 
and the same from Mr. N. Hastings of 
Mt. Healthy; the Lemon Cling, by Mrs. J 
Bonsall; the Baltimore Rose, Lemon Clin 
and Old Newington, from Gamble and Wi 
liamson; New York Rareripes, from Wm. 
Resor, Fourth Street; and the Apricot Peach, 
from Capt. A. P. Howell, of Kenton Co, Ky. 
Of the latter, Capt. H. exhibited a bunch of 
twenty uatened as thickly as they could 

row. 

Dr. Flagg, of Mt. Auburn, exhibited superb 
specimens of the Bartlett Pear, weighing 
14 oz—also Boston Rareripe, weighing 7 oz. 
each, and the Lemon Cling Peach. 

Mr. Oswald J. Wickersham exhibited a 
tub of Wild Prarie flowers, among which were 
the Prarie Lily, a new variety of the Locust 
from Iowa, and the wild Privet from Missouri. 
It was voted to give all the plants to Mr. Hofl- 
ner, with a request, that he would propagate 
them for the benefit of the Society. 

Dr. J. H. Brower, of Lawrenceburg, Ia. sent 
up the largest Tomatoes that have been ex- 
hibited this season, apparently a new variety, 
with a much firmer pulp than the common 
kinds in the markets. 

Dr. S. Mosher, of Kenton Co. Ky. exhibited 
the fig tomato for preserving 

Specimens of very superb peaches were 
exhibited by Mr. S. S. L’;Hommedieu, Dr. W. 
Wood, Mr. Jno. Horrocks, Mr. G. Tichenor, , 
Jno. Mottier, Mr. Jno. Martins,and others, the 
true names of which were not recognised. A 
specimen of the Snow or Willow Peach, from 
Mr. S. B. Williams, of New Castle, Ohio, and 
a box of Pears and Apples, from Mr. J. Knoop, 
of Troy, Ohio, were received too late for this 
meeting. They will be exhibited next Sat- 
urday. 

The committee of arrangements for the An- 
nual exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, give notice, that the same WI 
be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 20th, 
and 2\st inst. at the ame Rooms on P 
Street, being the largest Hall in the City. 

They therefore solicit the Ladies of the City 
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and vicinity, to send to the Hall, on Monday | 


and Tuesday of next week, ornamental 
plants, and trees; also baskets of cut flow- 
ers, suitable for being made into festoons and 
wreaths, for the decoration of the Hall, and for 
display in vases. Particular care will be ta- 
ken that such plants, as are requested to be 
returned, sustain no injury. 

The committee extend a general invitation 
to their Horticultural friends throughout the 
State, to unite with them on this interesting 
occasion, and request them to furnish for ex- 
hibition, specimens of all kinds of fruits, as 
Grapes, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Apples, Mel- 
ons, &c. and particularly all such as are of 
Western origin. It isrequested in all cases, 
the name of the donor, with a full history and 
description of the fruit, should mages 7d 
each specimen, which we anticipate will de- 
velop many new and interesting facts. We 
extend the same request for Vegetables re- 
markable for any excellent properties. All 
communications to be addressed to Mr. J. B. 
Russell, corresponding secretary of the So- 
ciety. All packages and articles, intended for 
exhibition, can be sent to the care of Mr. 8. C. 
Parkhurst, No. 23 Lower Market Street, who 
will receive and pay freight on the same. 

M. FLaee, 
Tuos. WINTERS, 
E. Briguam, 
Jno. SAYERs, 
Wa. Woon. 

The committee on Room reported at the 
close of the meeting, that they had engaged 
the Assembly Rooms for one week, com- 
mencing on Monday the 18th, to hold the An- 


nua! Exhibition in. Adjourned, 
J.G. ANTHONY. See. 


Saturday Morning, Sept. 16th, 1843. 


The Society came together as usual, the 
President in the chair. 

A communication from Jacob Knoop, of 
Troy, in this State, was received Peewee 4 our 
first vice President and read; it was accom- 
sant by specimens of the Dana Apple, 

irginia July Apple, and Trenton early Ap- 
ple, and some seedling Pears of fine flavor. 

The presentation of these specimens ena- 
bled us to identify certain fruit presented at 
previous meetings, but which were unknown 
tothe members. The Dana Apple, proved 
identical with Mr. Mottier’s, exhibited Sept. 
2nd. Trenton Early with Mr. Brigham’s. 

An election was held, and Jno. D. Jones 
and Wm. Burnet were admitted resident 
members, and Jno. Orange, of Albion, Ed- 
wards Co. Ill. a corresponding member. 





Saturday Morning, Sept. 23d. 1843. 


_ The Society met as usual, Dr. Flagg pre- 
ding. A resolution was introduced by Dr. 
Flagg, tendering the thanks of the Society to 
those Ladies who devoted their time and ser- 


and also to those who so liberally supplied cut 
flowers, evergreens, and bouquets. 

The following resolution also passed : 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Society he 
tendered to Mrs. R. B. Field, and Mrs. D. H. 
Hunnewell, for their liberal supply of refresh- 
ments, sent in during the decoration of the 
Hall. 

On motion of Mr. Frazier, the thanks of 
the Society were also voted to Messers Hun- 
newell and Hill, and to W. 8S. Sampson for 
Jars, Vases and other ware, gratuitously fur- 
nished for our late show. 

On motion of Mr. Lea, the corresponding 
Secretary was directed to procure 200 copies 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, containing the full 
account of the fair; and also one copy of the 
W. Farmer and Gardener, for each corres- 
ponding member not a subscriber to the same. 

Jas. Wall, of Newport, Ky., was admitted 
a resident member. 

Mr. Longworth presented specimens of the 
Ohio or Segar Box Grape, Norton’s Seedlin 
and Lenoir Grape, for comparison; and with 
a view to prove the Ohio Grape distinct from 
either; examined by the members present. 

Mr. Hill presented a beautiful Apple, found 
in the fruit stores; which on account of its 
particular color, was named the Liver Apple, 
and was a very valuable variety. 

Mr. J. G. Anthony scemanded 3 basket of 
handsomely striped Apples; a Seedling raised 
by Mr. P. Considine, not remarkable Gor eat- 
ing qualities, but supposed to be a good cook- 
ing variety, and of an extraordinary richness 
of color. 

P. Considine, a basket of Bellflower Ap- 
ples, not quite ripe, but in good cooking order. 

T.Winters 30 varieties of Dahlias,7 of them 
seedlings of his own raising. Adjourned, 


JNO. G. ANTHONY. See. 


Saturday Morning, Sept. 30th, 1843. 


The members met as usual, at 10 o’clock, 
minutes read and approved. 

A letter was mete from Dr. 8. P. Hildreth, 
of Marrietta, accompanying 550 bulbs of Tu- 
lips, Narcissus and Crocus. The bulbs are 
to be distributed at eur next meeting. 
Thanks were voted to Dr. Hildreth for his 
liberal donation. 

The thanks of the Society were also voted 
to Messers Wright and Graff, for their ser- 
vices in selling plants and flowers for the So- 
ciety, at the late exhibition, and at our two 
shows in the Spring; the Secretary was direc- 
ted to notify them of the same. 

Dr. Warder presented the transactions of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, from 
the commencement of their publication. 

S. C. Parkhurst was appointed Librarian. 
Rensalaer W. Lee and Lewis Rehfus were 
admitted resident members. 





Dr. Price exhibited at this meeting the male 
Moth, which has proved so destructive of the 
shade trees in this Country; also its chrysalis, 





Vices in the tastefull decoration of the Hall, 


Vox. IV.—10* 


Adjourned, J. y ANTHONY. Sec. 
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Indiana Horticultural Society. 

We herewith, agreeably to the wishes of 
our Indiana friends, publish a report of the 
proceedings of the Indiana Hort. Society, at 
their fourth annual fair; we regret that our 
want of space precludes us from inserting 
the address of Mr. J. S. Willets, delivered 
before the Society on that occasion; we will 
endeavor, however, to find room for it in a 
following number. 

The Indiana Horticultural Society’s An- 
nual Exhibition, took place on Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 6th and 7th. 

The committee on fruit trees respectfully 
report, that there have been no applications 
for the premium on fruit trees during the 
past year, and from personal examination, 
come to the conclusion, that the public in 
general are using laudable exertions to in- 
crease their stock of fruit trees, and improve 


their varieties. 
P. HOWLAND, Chin. 








The Committee to whom was referred the 
Floral department, beg leave to report— 

That in giving their attention to the sub- 
ject, they have observed with great satisfac- 
tion, the general increase of interest mani- 
fested by the ladies of the city and vicinity 
in the cultivation of flowers. 

This improvement in the taste of our citi- 
zens is strikingly exhibited in the attention 
bestowed upon the door yards of even the 
humblest dwellings of the city. 

There have been large and valuable addi- 
tions made, during the past year, to our stock 
of roses—many indeed, of the richest and 
most costly varieties, have been introduced 
since our last annual meeting; giving the 
assurance that we shall be enabled in a few 
years to compete in this branch of Flori cul- 
ture with any city in the West. 

Many new and beautiful varieties of the 
Geranium, and also of the Cactus, were sub- 
mitted to our inspection; and innumerable 
pot plants of great beauty and variety, 
which the occasion does not permit us to 
describe. 

Of Dahlias, the richest and choicest kinds 
are produced by many of our citizens, in 
profusion. 

Before examining the subject, with the 


view to the award of Premiums, the com- 


Mrs. May, the 2nd premium of $1 for 10 
varieties of Dahlias. 

Several other ladies entered into honour. 
able competition for the premiums, among 
these Mrs. West, Mrs. Eckert, Mrs. Fry, 
Mrs. Ohr, Mrs. J. H. Wright, Mrs. Scudder, 
Mrs. Willard and Mr. Wm. Little of Shel- 
byville, were conspicuous, and are entitled 
to the thanks of the committee for their 
liberal contributions to the exhibition. 
GEO. W. MEARS, Chairman. 


STaNDING CoMMITTEE ON GARDENS. 


The committee on gardens beg leave to 
state, that they have examined several gar- 
dens in and about Indianapolis, and are uni- 
ted in the opinion, that there has been great 
improvement in the cultivation and taste dis- 
played, not only in the cultivation, but in 
the selection of seed. Many of the gardens 
visited gave the committee great satisfac- 
tion; they exhibited much taste; were in 
a high state of cultivation, and would vie 
with the gardens of our Eastern cities. The 
committee think that our citizens deserve 
much credit for their industry and spirit of 
rivalry in gardening. Among the competi- 
tors on gardens the committee are unani- 
mous in awarding the first premium of five 
dollars, for the best cultivated garden to 
Enoch May; for the second best, to 8. V. B, 


Noel, a diploma. 
A. POPE, Chairman. 


The committee, who were appointed to 
examine the fruits exhibited to them, re- 
spectfully report: That seventy-seven varie- 
ties of apples have been inspected, of which 
sixty-eight are cultivated fruit, two varieties 
of which, exhibited by Mr. Sigerson, are of 
superior quality and would well — 
with the best fall apples now ripe; and as 
the names are unknown to your committee, 
they will be designated by the names of 
the persons from whom they were procured, 
viz: Harlan’s large Fall and Sharp’s Spice. 
These apples are recommended for cultiva- 
tion. Of the seedling apples introduced to 
notice six have been presented by Mr. Z.5. 
Reagen, one of which is called Jones’ seed- 
ling, a winter apple, and is cuore of 
examination when ripe. Another see ling 
winter apple, introduced to the notice 0 
the committee by Mr. Reuben Reagen, and 
named by him McKinly, is particularly wor 
thy of further notice at the time of maturity. 





mittee have adjuged to 


Mrs. Mears, the first premium of $2 for 


(24 varieties,) the largest number of hardy 
roses. 


Mrs. Pope, the first premium for the largest 


number of pot roses and other plants $2. 


Mrs. Browning, the 2nd premium, a di- 


It resembles in appearance Smith’s Cider 
apple, but is much superior in flavor. Mr. 
Asa Bales presented to the committee a seed- 
ling which was pronounced a good fall apple. 

Twenty-nine different varieties of fall and 
winter pears have been inspected. ‘Two are 
seedling winter pears of which no opinion 18 








ploma, for the next largest number of pot 


roses. 


Mrs. Mears, the first premium of $2 for 


28 varieties of Dahlias. 





expressed, as they are reserved for further 


notice. 
Of the above named varieties thirteen are 
without name and unknown to the com 
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mittee, which is a circumstance much re- 
gretted, as many of them are supposed to 
be worthy of cultivation, but cannot be safe- 
ly recommended for that purpose, however 
rich the flavor of the fruit, till the character 
of the tree, whether an out-cast or not, shall 
have been tested. 

Many varieties of peaches of good flavor 
have been examined, and your committee 
could not but notice that Heath’s Cling had 
so outgrown itself since it left its native soil, 
that it would be a stranger to the boys of 
the Bay State. 

Fine, rich and heavy clusters of grapes 
have been inspected. Mr. Aldredge’s Isa- 
bella, Catawba and Maderia were fine, so 
Mr. James M. Ray’s Isabella; Mr. Culley’s 
Cape was superior of its kind; but the clus- 
ters presented by Dr. Mears were very heavy, 
and had remarkably broad and square shoul- 
ders. Mr. J. H. Wright presented a vine 
of the Isabella, four feet in length, bearing 
forty-one heavy clusters, and a Catawba vine 
of three feet bearing twenty-seven clusters 
of very superior fruit. 

Mr. Reuben Reagen, 31 varieties of Ap- 

les. 
' Mr. Davidson, 12 varieties of Apples. 

Mrs. Sigerson, 35 varieties of Apples. 

Mr. Caleb Scudder, Orange Quince and 
large Yellow Peach. 

Mr. West’s garden furnished the Orange 
Bergamotte Pear, and 2 varieties of large 
Yellow Peach. 

Mr. Howland, 7 varieties of Apples; 1 of 
Pears. 

Mr. Werbe, a very good peach. 

Mr. A. Aldredge, 31 varieties of Apples, 7 
of pears, a fine branch of Persimmon well 
loaded with fruit. 

Mr. James Blake, 1 variety of apple, and 2 
varieties of good Peaches. 

Mr. Z. S. Reagen, 36 varieties of the ap- 
ple, 16 of the Pear, 3 of the very late peach, 
and | of the quince. 

The fruits now exhibited demonstrate the 
rich provision Providence has made for their 
growth, and seem to indicate to us to devote 
our particular attention and labor to their cul- 
tivation. Comparing the apples and pears 
cultivated in this vicinity, with those of the 
same kind reared elsewhere, we find for 
beauty, size and flavor, they are seldom 
equalled and never surpassed. The same 
zeal, which now manifests itself, will in a 
few years not only increase our fireside 
pleasures, but if judiciously directed, in 
selecting the late sere fruits for tran- 
Sportation, increase the contents of our 





purses. 
H. P. COBURN, CA’n. 


The Committee on green house plants re- 
port that they have examined and find that 
there have been presented for exhibition 

By Mrs. Browning, eleven varieties of the 

eranium, in a fine and healthy condition, 
also two fine pot Roses. 


By Mrs. Willard, seven vartieties of the 
Geranium, and one Carnation Pink, also in 
a fine healthy condition. 

By Mrs. O. H. Smith, Hydrangea horten- 
sis, a beautiful plant, in bloom. This is the 
only plant of the kind in this section of the 
country. 

By hiss. Scudder, Verbena, two varieties 
of Roses, Lemon, Jerusalem Cherry, Olean- 
der and Perriwinkle. 

By Mrs. Fry, two pots of Geraniums, five 
of the Cactus family, two of Aloe, Jerusalem 
Cherry, and a box of several varieties of an- 
nuals in bloom. 

By Mrs. Eckert, thirteen varieties of Cac- 
tus, two Cactus flagelliformis, very splendid. 
Carnation Pink, with several large and splen- 
did blooms, which attracted much attention 
by their beauty and fragrance. 

By Mrs. J. H. Wright, Calla /Ethiopica, 
three Geraniums, six varieties pot Rose, Ice 
Plant, and the Fuchsia Globosa, or Ear-drop; 
very much admired. 

By Mrs. S. V. B. Noel, a silver edged Ge- 
ranium in bloom. 

By Mrs. Cutler, Jerusalem Cherry, a fine 
healthy plant, filled with fruit, and the best 
of the kind presented. 

By Mrs. Charles Beecher, Musk Geranium 
of a very luxuriant growth, from a slip the 
present season. 

By Mrs. May, four pots Geraniums, one 
Monthly Rose, and two beautiful Bouquets, 
composed of several varieties of the Dahlia 
and other annuals. 

By Miss Mary West, one pot Rose with se- 
vera! blooms and buds upon it. This Rose 
surpassed every thing of its kind in the ex- 
hibition room, for the splendor of its flowers 
and foliage. 

By Mrs. Dr. Pope, 14 varieties of Ge- 
ranium, 12 pots of Roses, decidedly the best 
lot of plants for beauty and size, to be found 
in central Indiana. One large and thrifty 
growing Oleander, 11 Oranges and Lemons, 
12 varieties of the Cactus, 2 pots Jerusalem 
Cherry, 4 pots Star Flower, 2 Dusty Miller, 
4 pots Carnation Pink, one pot Paradise Ap- 
ple, very curious; Cape Jessamine, Perri- 
winkle, Hoya carviosa or Wax Plant, very 
splendid; 2 pots Caniandicum, Mountain 
Daisy, 3 Lilies, French Ice Plant, 4 pots 
Capsicum or Cayenne Pepper, filled with 
fruit, Italian Arborvite. 

By Mrs. Ohr, the Leopard’s Tongue,—a 
splendid plant and very large. 

By Judge Jaraes Morrison, one large and 
beautiful Fig Tree, bearing fruit, from the 
garden of Wm. Little, of Shelbyville, Ind., 





a gentleman of cultivated taste, and from 
whom may be obtained beautiful Double 
Oleanders, Pomegranates, and many other 
rare shrubs and plants. 

By Mrs. Dr. A emmy a splendid assortment 
of Dahlias. These Dahlias transplanted into 
large boxes gave much satisfaction. 

E. MAY, Chin. 
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The committee on Vegetables would re- 
port, that they have examined the different 
varieties presented for examination, and al- 
though the number is not so large as they 
ona wish, yet are pleased in being able to 
say that generally the specimens are fine. 

Squashes—Four varieties, by Mr. Aldredge, 
white and green cashaws, or sweet potatoe, 
a very fine sort for winter use: the Acorn, 
or California, an excellent sort for pies; the 
Tippecanoe, said also to be a fine kind for 
winter use; the Valparaiso, another fine vari- 
ety, equal, if not superior, to any of the 
others for sauce or pies. Winter Crook- 
neck, by Miss Mary West, a fine variety, 
and worthy of extensive cultivation. 

Melons—Cantalope and Water, both very 
superior, by Mr. Aldredge. 

Sweet Potatoe—Cuba Yellow and White, 
from seed brought from the South by Gov. 


Nobie, and raised by Mr. Aldredge. They 
are decidedly the best potatoe both for size 
The Yel- 


and quality presented this season. 
low is regarded as the finest variety, and 
should find a place in the farm or lot of 
every one, who desires to raise swect pota- 
toes in high perfection. A fine specimen 
of the red variety, large and smooth, was 
also presented by Mr. Z. S. Reagen. 

Tomato—A fine sort by Mr. ee. called 
the red mammoth; and also by Mr. Aldredge 
another superior varietv of large red. 

Cabbage—Large Drum-head and Red pick- 
ling, by Mr. Noel. 

Brocoli—A good specimen by Mr. Vance, 
of the Purple Cape. 

Egg-plant—A fine specimen, by Mrs. Fry. 

Rutabaga—Two fine roots by Mr. Werbe. 

Pumpkin—Seven Year’s Pumpkin by Mr. 
Aldredge, so named from the belief that it 
can be kept that length of time in good con- 
dition. In this respect it is regarded as val- 
uable and worthy of cultivation. It is said 
to be good for cooking, as it undoubtedly is 
for feeding purposes. 

Since this report was made out, several 
kinds of vegetables were handed in for ex- 
amination, among them is a fine lot Early 
Horn Carrot, by Mr. May; also a bottle of 
molasses from the corn stalk, by Mr. Blake. 
This last may not properly be called a vege- 


more properly be noticed by this committee 
than any other. The committee cannot do 
better than to say to every one present, try 
the Molasses and see for yourself. 


D. V. CULLEY, Ch’n. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society 
be tendered the Speakers of this day, who 
have entertained us with their appropriate 
and useful remarks, and that the editors 
of the Indiana State Journal, State Sentinel 
and Western Farmer and Gardener be re- 


quested to publish their addresses, together 


with the proceedings of this meeting, in 
their respective papers. 
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Hedges—Osage Orange. 


Hitherto, attempts to construct live fences 
in this country have mostly failed, in conse- 
quence of the want of adaptation in the ma- 
terial to the circumstances of soil and climate, 
The thorn flourishes well in the humid eli- 
mate of England, but in our hot and dry sea- 
sons its growth becomes fecble and stinted, 
The cedar and some other plants, though 
very ornamental, constitute weak barriers 
against the inroads of stock. 

So many unsuccessful attempts to grow 
hedges, especially in the States north of us, 
have induced a general predjudice against 
that species of inclosure. Every person, 
however, is disposed to admit, that if a suit- 
able plant for the purpose could be introdu- 
ced, it would be an important acquisition, 
At present, each farm is obliged to have from 
a fifth to a third of its contents in timber, in 
order to maintain its enclosures. If efficient 
hedges could be substituted, the advantages 
would be obvious. A large portion of good 
land, now unproductive, might be brought 
into cultivation; and a great amount of labor 
might be saved, which we are now compel- 


led to bestow on the present system of fenc- 
ing—to say nothing of the improvement in 


the rural appearance of the country, which 
would be effected by doing away our un- 
sightly log fences, and rearing hedges in 
their places. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to be assured, 
that in one of our native plants; namely, the 
maclura or Osage orange, we are likcly to 
realize this desirable object. The maclura is 
a deciduous tree, growing indigenously in 
Arkansas and Louisiana—is ‘perfectly hardy 
in this latitude, and even as fa* north as Bos- 
ton. For a number of years it has been cul- 
tivated in the grounds of a few private gen- 
tlemen, and in some of the large nurseries. 
It is only recently, however, that its value 
has been appreciated, or any pains taken to 
propagate it extensively. In its native hal 
tat, it attains to the size of a tree of the second 
or third class; but in this latitude, its altitude 
is very moderate, seldom rising to the height 
of fifteen feet. Its great merit consists in 


ar aor | reading manner of its growth, the 
table, yet it is from the vegetable, and may pyedte4 8 8 - 


denseness of its brances, and the armature 
with which they are furnished. Planted in 
hedgerows, the maclura would never become 
unmanageable on account of its size—at the 


‘same time, its growth is sufficiently vigorous 


to make a fence in three, four, or at most, 
five years, from the seed. It may be asaer- 
ted with safety, that on land of tolerable fer- 
til'ty, the labor and expense of perfecting 4 
system of hedges, would not be greater than 
to keep our ordinary enclosures in good or 
der, for the time required to construct them. 
When completed, this heavy item in every 
farmer’s account would thenceforth be ex- 
punged. 

The maclura is readily raised from the 
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seed. Unlike those of the thorn, they re- 
uire no preparation—on the contrary, they 
vegetate with certainty in two or three weeks 
after planting. Under tolerable care, the 
seedlings will grow two feet or more in height 
the first season; after which, they are fit to 
be removed from the nursery rows to the 
place we gre for the hedge. I raised a 
number of plants the past year from the 
seeds, the produce of a tree growing in my 
garden, now eight or nine years oid. 

For an individual to engage in the busi- 
ness in earnest, it would be best for him to 
obtain the seed from the Southwest, rather 
than to purchase the plants from a nurser 
man. A few dollars would procure sae 
of the former, and pay all the expenses of 
transportation, to set a long line of hedge. 
The preferable mode would be to have them 
brought in the berries, from which they 
might afterwards be picked without much 
trouble. Fifty berries would yield at least a 








pound of seed, and a pound contains from 
eight to ten thousand grains. It is the prac- 
tice to place thé sets from twelve to fifteen 
inches apart, ina single row. These facts| 
will sabte any person to form a correct 
judgment of the number necessary to plant 
in any given length of hedge. 

But it is not to be expected, whatever may 
be the adaptation of _ plant to the purpose 
of hedging, that it will, under a long time, 
be brought into general use. The most pal- 
pable improvements are slow in being adopt- 
ed. A considerable portion of our country 
is moreover too much impoverished to admit 
of the successful rearing of hedges. They 
belong eminently to a state of cultivation 
where taste ted industry are measurably 
combined. But if we have worn-out fields, 
we have also fine districts of country, where 
their pleasing effects, as well as utility, would 
be most manifest. What an air of neatness 
and improvement they would impart to the | 
finely cultivated farms on James river, both 
above and below Richmond, to those also on 
the Rappahannock, the Roanoke, and in 
many other sections of the State that might 
be designated with equal propriety. In most 
of these places, the lands are so valuable 
that there is now a great deficiency of tim- 
ber; and, from necessity, they are therefore 
almost exclusively devoted to grain. Along 
the lines of canals also, where permanent 
fences are obliged to be maintained, there 
would be a great advantage in planting hed- } 
ges atonce. The idea that when fairly es- 
tablished, they will never need removal, 
Would inspire a degree of security which 
cannot be felt by those persons who are in 
the habit of patching up Lad fences, and 
calculating the value of a rail in resisting 
the eptedations of stock.—Virginia Farmer's 

r. 





Of good, thoroughly educated, at once 
Scientific and practical farmers, there is no 
where a superabundance. 
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Shade Trees. 


It was Lord Bacon, we believe, who said 
that ‘*a tree in full leaf was a more majestic 
object than a king in his coronation robes,” 
and as he was a man competent in every re- 
spect to form a correct opinion of the matter, 
he may undoubtedly be considered right. 
We, untitled plebeian farmers, whose optics 
have never expanded at the sight of a throne 
or a crown, or looked on that animated piece 
of clay called a king, can perhaps form but a 
faint idea of the splendors of royalty, but we 
do know there is nothing in nature that com- 
bines more grace and beauty, than the wide 
spreading foliage of a majestic tree in the 
‘leafy month of June.” Gentle or simple, 
savage or civilized, all men, unless those in 
whom every trace of taste and sentiment is 
extinct, look on trees, whether in their native 
forests, or growing under the culturing hand 
of man, with a feeling of admiration and de- 
light. The freedom and ease with which 
their tapering and beautifully proportioned 
columns spring into the air—the regularity 
and finely adjusted curves of their archin 
branches—the broad overshadowing roo 
formed by the intermingling masses of fo- 
liage, form a whole to which the most costly 
piles of human architecture are mean, and 
which constitutes a temple worthy of His 
worship, who designed and created such ex- 
amples of surpassing beauty. 

We have long considered it as wonderful, 
that while this Sealing of admiration of trees 
is so universal, it should have had so little 
influence in inducing men to assist nature in 
arranging and perpetuating this beauty. We 
seem to take a pleasure in destroying the 
last remnants of our once mighty forests, 
and as if their destiny was connected with 
that of the red man who once dwelt beneath 
their branches, with one hand we are push- 
ing him beyond the bounds of civilization, 
and with the other dashing to the earth the 
dark woods that furnished him shelter and 
food. We lay the axe to the root of our 
magnificent Biase monarchs with as little 
reluctance, as if they were the growth of a 
year, and seem to forget that we in an hour 
can undo what nature requires centuries to 
perform: we seem to imagine that the world 
will end with ourselves, and that there will 
be no coming generations to require timber 
and fuel, and objects of grandeur and beauty 
toadmire. That such a feeling should pre- 
vail among those who, like most of the farm- 
ers in our new countries, have been taught 
to consider the trees which covered their 
farms a nuisance, and the destroying of them 
a blessing, is not so passing strange; but that 
men, whose life has been spent in villages 
or cities, should, when domiciliated in the 
country, be so willing to cut down, and so 
unwilling to plant, is truly wonderful. 

A man would almost as soon plead guilty 
to insanity, as confess to a non-perception of 
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the beauties of spring, or a want of pleasure 
in highly cultivated grounds, shady avenues, 
or leafy whispering groves; yet because a 
woodland, or an avenue, or a cool shady 
walk, will not, like Jonah’s ourd, spring 
up in a night, every one deems himself privi- 
| leged to defer planting trees; and hence our 
| naked dwellings and unprotected fields, our 
| villages without coverts or shrubbery, and 
1 our cities with their ranges of brick and 
stone, but with their streets and squares un- 
+ planted and unornamented. ‘There is a mis- 
4 taken notion prevalent on the time it will 
take a tree to become useful or ornamental. 
There are few young men who, if they would 

lant a tree, or a number of trees, would not 
live to take a pleasure in the work of their 
own hands, and find in the beauty they have 
imparted to their premises, if not in the in- 
creased amplitude of their purses, a full com- 
pensation.— Genesee Farmer. 














Bees. 





This year, around Cincinnati, the honey 

Bees have done very badly. The general 

account is, that they made a great deal of 

comb, but owing probably to the extremes 

; of wet and dry weather at different periods 

of the season, they could not proetre food 

enough to fill it. We believe, both from 

an examination of our own hives, and from 

what we can learn of our neighbors on the 

subject, that these industrious little creatures 

made enough honey to support themselves 

during the winter, but very little for their 

masters—Dutch or white clover, (Trifolium 

repens) it seems agreed by all observing apia- 

rians, is one of the grand sources from which 

\ bees collect their honey in the spring, and 

" indeed during a great portion of the gather- 

ing season. This is satiate S the spon- 

taneous growth of the Western country; but 

the weather was too dry for it last summer, 

at the time of flowering. The earliest food 

seems to be the willow, the sycamore, all 

the greenhouse plants, the gooseberry, cur- 

rant, and raspberry trees; particularly the 

gooseberry and currant, from their very ear- 

ly blossoming, and from their yielding an ex- 

traordinary quantity of honey. The peach, 

nectarine, &c. next follow. Then the pear 

and apple trees. Every body is aware that 

in the summer and fall, a field of buckwheat 

is a very valuable resource for them, from 

its prolonged succession of bloom. Onion 

a and leek blossoms, sunflowers and holly- 

' b hocks are evidently, towards the end of sum- 

mer, crowded with bees. Mignonette (Rese- 

da odorata) should be sown abundantly round 

the apiary. It is said that an abundant crop 

of their flowers has been known to afford a 

large supply of honey, when there was a ge- 

neral failure of all the neighboring stocks. 

Our woods often supply to our bees a profu- 
sion of honey dew. 

















——————————— 





I like Mr. Affleck’s plan of hive, as q 
simple, tight and convenient box, as well 
as any. His plan of always adding to the 
room by placing an empty box under the full 
one is one that follows the natural instinet of 
bees to work downwards, as well as always 
removing the old comb—a most desirable 
feature. (See his little work on Bee Breed. 
ing for a full explanation of his plan, and 
for his sensible remarks on the economy and 
management of bees in general.) ‘There ig 
no doubt a great deal of humbug abroad about 
bees as well as some other things. All the 
patents and artificial means in the world 
will not divert the instinct of bees from 
the course, which nature intended that they 
should follow. ‘There may be a great deal 
of mechanical ingenuity about some patent 
hives, but to be successful and profitable, 
they must all tend to one great end—a cor. 
rect imitation of natural instincts,—for the 
bees to work well in them. 

The grand difficulty everywhere is to pre 
serve bees from the moth (tinea mellonelia.) 
A perfectly tight hive (except a small hole 





jfor the bees to enter, and this they will 
|guard) like that of Mr. Affleck, is the first 
best safeguard. The next is daily watchful 
ness. During the day the little grayish moths 
are quite atill then is the time to pop your 
finger upon them and to crush them at once, 
—This should be done at any time during 
the day that it is convenient to enter the 
bee shed—Consider what a number of de- 
structive worms are annihilated in embryo 
by killing only one female moth per diem, 
—Lifting up the hives occasionally, and 
brushing out any webs that may apvear on 
the = & is also a good preventive. 


E. J. Be 
High Hill Farm. 





A Moth-proof Bee House. 


To the Editors of the W. Farmer & Gardener. 


GENTLEMEN :—I observe in several nunt 
bers of your valuable work, observations oR 
the management of bees, and having had 
some experience myself in the treatment of 
these useful and interesting domestic crea 
tures, I would inform your readers that the 
worm, that is so troublesome and destructive 
to them, may be geen | kept out by making 
a perfectly tight bee-house—so tight that 
the miller cannot enter except at the place 
| where the bees go in and out. For instance, 
make a house about four feet wide, and eight 
| feet and a half or nine high in the clear, and 
_as Jong or short as you please. Weather 
board it, and ceil it on the inside with good 
seasoned plank, so as to have it completely 
‘close and free from any crevices or cracks 
both at the sides, ends and over-head. oe 
a tight floor, well tongued and grooved. 
_Make a door at the back large enough % 














j take in and out the hives. Have this also 
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tight by making two doors, one fair with the 
ceiling, the other with the weather-boaraing. 
Let these doors be only wide enough to tuke 
in the hives, as the narrower they are, the 
jess they will swell or shrink, and therefore 
the less likely to give room for the miller to 
get in. Make two benches or shelves in the 
house, one above the other to set the bee- 
hives on. Place these close to the ceiling 
on the front of the house, so as to give room 
to pass behind them. Place the lower one 
five or six inches from the floor. Make a 
hole through the bench under each hive, 
and affix a spout to the hole, and let it run 
through the ceiling and weather-boarding, 
for the passage of the bees. Place this spout 
with a declination of about forty-five de- 
grees—this is easily found—for example if 
your spout is eighteen inches long, then let 
the outer end be eighteen inches lower than 
the inner end. Fit this tight in the ceiling, 
&c. so that the miller cannot get in only at 
the end, and I will warrant you they can- 
not enter there, for they only fly in warm 
evenings, and then the bees will guard that 
place. 

I have during the last three seasons, taken 
a great deal of pains to ascertain the nature 
and habits of these ravaging insects, and find 
that the females lay their eggs in the joints 
and under the edges of the hives. They 
have a tail through which the egg passes 
about the size of a common brass pin, and 
about a half an inch long; with this they 
place the egg in the joints against the bees- 
wax; there they hatch and craw! into the 
hive. By an experiment which I made, I am 
satisfied thet all the eggs that do not come 
in contact with the wax perish, and never 
hatch: thus you see the desirableness of 
having a tight house or a double hive. 

Your’s, &c. 
JAMES C. WOOD. 
Jacksonville, Dark Co. O., Dec. 30th, 1843 





Liq uorice—Glycintriza glabra. 


Liquorice grows in the best deep loamy 

lands most luxuriantly. 
It is a perennial plant, and the roots, which 
is the part used, will grow to the length of 
four feet in the space of three years; at 
Which period it is supposed to be as large 
as it will grow, but I — observed a crop 
that grew for four seasons to be much more 
abundant. 

The upper part of the plant sends forth 
long shoots that grow laterally just under 
the surface of the land; these are fraught 
with buds, from which the sets are made for 
planting. 

If the sets are cut at about four inches 
lon » having three or four buds, they will 
teadily grow when planted, with the upper 

ud about half an inch under the surface of 
the ground. 








The sets are usually planted at one foot 
six inches asunder. 

It is usual with cultivators, after liquorice 
is planted, to sow potatoes or onions on the 
land, which, being kept clean from weeds, 
do not appear to injure the growth during 
the first season. 

The second season the liquorice is dug 
the full depth of a spade between the rows, 
the tops being first cut off close to the 
ground, and during the summer the land 
should be two or three times hoed, for not- 
withstanding the tops will be thick, and 
prevent in some measure the growth of 
weeds, the stirring the surface of the land 
will greatly encourage its growth. 

As the taking up the liquorice requires 
the land to be trenched to the depth of the 
roots, or nearly so, (as they will pull up 
when dug within some distance of the ends) 
the land 1s in the best possible condition for 
any future crop. 

Spanish liquorice is prepared by pressing 
the roots between fluted rollers, and the 
juice boiled down, till the watery part is 
tally evaporated when it is made up into 
cakes, and in that state it is sent to the 
market. E. J. H. 





To Protect Plants in Winter. 


At a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society in Paris, M. Victor Paquet made an 
interesting communication relative to a mode 
of protecting, on the open ground, delicate 
piants from frost in winter. The branches 
are to be tied together, and if necessary, 
two sticks are to be placed over the ground 
as supporters. Some litter is to be placed 
over the ground round the plant, and a sack, 
or other covering, is to be placed over the 
whole. This covering is to be made tho- 
roughly wet, so that it may be frozen at the 
first frost. The frozen surface, not admit- 
ting within the interior, a cold so intense 
as itself, the plant is in a comparatively 
warm temperature. 





Premium Ploughs. 


At a trial of the respective ploughs exhib- 
ited and offered to the notice of the Agricul- 
tural Society, as mentioned in our last num- 
ber, and where, as then stated, the premium 
was awarded to Hiram Sloop, o% this city; 
the following was the data upon which the 
decision of the committee was founded. 


depth of fur. width. draft. 


No. 7 Peacock plough 6% 12% 3.75 
Johnson * 64 12 3.87 
Cromwell ** 7 15 3.873% 

“ 6 ll? 3.873 
Swift ss 6 10% 3.083 

No. 8 Sloop te 64 133 3.05 

eo 7 « 66 63 124 3.20 
Hubble ‘ 7 113 3.422 
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The Western Farmer and Gardener's Al- 
manac for 1844, by Mr. A. Randall of this 
city, is one of the most useful publications 
which has come under our notice. Besides 
containing all the usual information which 
the best compiled Almanacs are expected to 
furnish, it presents in a lucid and condensed 
form, a great amount of agricultural and 
horticultural information, essentially requi- 
site to the farmer and gardener. 

It contains engravings and explanations 
of a number of the most useful and highly 
approved implements and machines for faci- 
litating agricultural labor; it particularly 
describes the various forms and habits of 
some of the most noxious insects, and the 
best modes for their destruction. It has a 
calendar adapted to the labors of every 
month in the year, both for the north and 
south; also catalogues of the several varie- 
ties of the most approved fruit trees, such 
as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, &c. 
and a number of plans for the construction of 
cottages and farm houses, in which parti- 
cular attention has been paid to embrace 
both economy and comfort. The catalogues 
of fruit trees contain only choice varieties, 
and such as have been cultivated success- 
fully in the west; and the architectural de- 
signs have been prepared with great care. 

We know of no work of the kind, which 
embodies a greater amount of valuable in- 
formation in so small a space, and which is 
afforded at so reasonable a price. Every 
farmer and gardener throughout the western 
country should possess a copy of this Alma- 
nac; and we cannot but feel assured that it 
will meet with a circulation so extensive, as 
shall in a measure, remunerate its enterpris- 
ing publisher for the great pains and expense 
he has incurred in its preparation. &£. J. H. 





Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have been reading 
this work with considerable attention, and 
cannot but express my surprise at the appa- 
rent inconsistency J meet with in the first 
chapter of Mr. Dana’s book. I wish to call at- 
tention to this subject; for if the whole of his 
chemical analysis has no better foundation, 
than the conclusions at which he arrives in 
his first chapter, his work, in my estimation, 
is one of little utility. The contradictions 
exhibited in that first chapter, appear so di- 
rect, that it seems to me absurd for a man of 
study to have made them. We are told in 
the Preface that the first three propositions 
are objected to by a writer in the American 
Journal of Science—that the author has care- 
fully reviewed the principles there laid down, 
and that they are true as general expressions 
of facts. Let us see what they are. 

Sec. 8. However named and classed are 
the rocks of the earth’s surface, they have 
one origin, ** the molten matter of the g’obe.”’ 
Now, sir, this is a statement of very doubtful 





| tools should be put in order, and new 





ltheme with some of our wisest men, and it 
appears to me a bold assertion in any one to” 
assume such to be the case,—but I will pagg — 
over this. J 

Sec. 10. Soil is the loose material covering 
rocks, and is often included in these terms,” 
‘ It is supposed to have been formed from decays 
ed rocks. 

15. The chemical constitution of all rocks 
is similar. ; 

19. Consequently to the Farmer, THERE § 
ONE ROCK and ONE so1L—Ist principle. . 

Rocks DO NOT EFFECT THE VEGETATION THAT 
COVERS THEM—2nd principle. 

Rocks have not formed the soil which 
covers them—3d principle. 

Then what has? 4 

30. With few exceptions, the soil which 
now covers rocks has been received from dig 
tant places, and from rocks distant from thos 
on which it uow reposes. 

31. There has been a universal mingling 
of the loose material, soz/, derived from wor 
down and mingled rocks. 4 

It is here stated distinctly in a variety of” 
shapes, that soi is composed of worn de 
and decayed rocks, and that that is its only 
constituent. The mere art of shifting it from 
one place to another, does not alter the fact 
of its component parts, and can be a matter 
of no consequence in a chemical or other 
point of view, seeing there is but one reek 
and one soil, and that soil is composed of 
decayed rocks—yet we are told, Principle3 
that rocks have not formed the soil which 
covers them. q 

I confess I cannot see sufficiently clear te 
read the three positions, and bring them ia” 
such a train asto believe them all. c.f. 























































Work for January. 


The most important thing now, is the care 
of Stock—They should all at least have shel 
ter against storms—unless indeed they are i 
a very plentiful stock field. The milk cows 
would do better in the farm yard, with shele 
ter, and plenty of dry food mixed with somé 
of a succulent nature, as the sugar beet, slop, 
&c. Supply them all with plenty of wate 
if possible, in the yard, and do not forget 
salt them often. J 

All the wood required for the year may 
now be drawn. This shouid have been ef 
in the preceding autumn or summer, to ® 
more solid, and durable, and dry. Heaps 
of manure may be removed to the field® 
where wanted. During the winter all te) 





j 


provements added to them. 

Kitchen Garden,—Hot beds may now 
pupae for very early vegetables; pea-sticm 
and bean poles may be also provided. j 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.— Examine 
orchard, and cut off all dead limbs close 
the trunk or branches; particularly scrape 





¢haracter; the theory of the earth has beena 





off the moss, &c.—General pruning she 
be left until summer. 
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